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A Monument To Enduring Friendship 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


By HER MAJESTY, ELIZABETH II, Queen of the British Commonwealth 


Delivered at the official opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway, Montreal, Canada, June 26, 1959 


R. PRESIDENT, I am delighted that this occasion 
which marks the inauguration of a great joint enter- 
prise between our two countries should afford me 

the first opportunity of welcoming you and Mrs. Eisenhower 
o Canada, It is with the warmest feelings of friendship that 
| do so on behalf of the Canadian people, myself and my 
husband. The President of the United States will always be 
welcome here, but today there is an added pleasure and a 
special warmth in our greeting. You will always be remem- 
bered as one of the great military leaders who brought the 
free world through the most severe crisis of modern times. 
Che soldiers, sailors and airmen of the Commonwealth, in- 
cluding many thousands of Canadians, were proud to serve 
under your leadership until the ultimate victory was won. 
We welcome you here as a President of a great and friendly 
neighbouring State; but we have a special welcome for you 
as General Eisenhower. Today Canada and the United States 
re celebrating a victory of another kind. This distinguished 
company has come together from the two great countries that 
border this waterway to mark the completion of a combined 
operation that ranks as one of the outstanding engineering 
ccomplishments of modern times. We can say in truth that 
this occasion deserves a place in history. This is nothing new 
to the St. Lawrence River which from the times of Cartier 
ind La Salle, of Wolfe and Montcalm, has been the scene 
of so much of North America’s history. 

Depuis le jour ot les intrépides explorateurs et colons 
francais ont jeté les fondements du Canada sur les rives de ce 
fleuve, des hommes prévoyants ont révé d'une voie navigable 

n eau profonde depuis le port a marée de Montréal jusqu’a 


la téte des Grands Lacs. Plusieurs générations de Canadiens 
tant de langue francaise que de langue anglaise ont travaille 
a la réalisation de ce projet grandiose. Méme au 17iéme ciécle, 
il y eur déja des projets visant 4 contourner les Rapides de 
Lachine. Ces rapides doivent, icidemment, leur nom a la 
croyance générale de l’epoque qu’ils bloquaient la route vers 
la Chine. Dollier de Casson, dés mille six cent quatre vingt, 
avait déja envisagé le possibilité de surmonter cet obstacle. Sa 
tentative hardie était cependant vouée 4 la défaite, car il ét ait 
bien en avant de son siécle. Il demeure cependant le pionnier 
de la canalisation du Saint-Laurent et nous nous devons 
aujourd'hui de lui témoigner notre reconnaissance. 
Translation in English: 

(From the time when intrepid French explorers and settlers 
established the foundations of Canada by the banks of this 
river, far-sighted men have dreamed of a navigable deepwater 
channel from the harbour of Montreal up to the head of the 
Great Lakes. Several generations of Canadians, whether French- 
speaking or English-speaking, have worked for the realization 
of this great project. Even in the 17th Century, there were 
already plans to seek a route around the Lachine rapids. These 
rapids, incidentally, owe their name to the general belief of 
the time that they blocked the route to China. Dollier de 
Casson in 1680 had already envisaged the possibility of getting 
over this obstacle. His daring attempt was, however, doomed 
to defeat, for he was well ahead of his time. He remains, 
however, the pioneer of the navigation of the St. Lawrence 
and we today must express our gratitude to him.) 

Since the time of Dollier de Casson men have dreamed and 
worked for two and a half centuries to make this river 
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DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


navigable, and now at last it is a reality. This waterway will 
carry ocean shipping from tidewater to the very heart of the 
continent, a distance of more than two thousand miles. It 
will affect the lives of many generations of our peoples; and 
it is bound to exercise a profound influence on the maritime 
trading nations of the world. It is right that we should 
acknowledge the foresight of those who first conceived this 
great plan. But we should also acknowledge the courage and 
persistence of those men in public life, in both countries, who 
brought about the political agreement essential to putting the 
project in hand. When their work was done, it rested on the 
cngineers to design these vast and complex works, which 
finally began to take shape in the hands of the men who drove 
the trucks, poured the concrete and performed all the other 
tasks to complete the Seaway. To each and everyone of them 
I offer my congratulations and the congratulations of their 
fellow citizens, Just ninety-nine years ago my great-grand- 
father, King Edward VII, then Prince of Wales, came to 
open the Victoria Bridge. In those days that bridge was 
regarded as a tremendous feat of engineering. It was obviously 
a good bridge because nearly one hundred years later it is 
still in use. In fact I shall sail under it shortly. It was also 
the final link in a new railway line more than two thousand 
miles long. So in 1860 people thought of the Victoria Bridge 
as a striking symbol of Canadian progress and achievement 
Today, within sight of the spot where the Prince of Wales 
stood in 1860, we are opening a project with exactly the 
same significance for our own age. In the context of a much 
larger and stronger Canada this enterprise reflects the same 
confidence and determination. The same creative vision has 
conceived and built a highway which will open the middle of 
this continent to the commerce of the world. 

Je vois dans l’achevement des travaux de la canalisation 
du Saint-Laurent, une signification qui dépasse les avantages 
économiques qui en découleront. Cette réalisation ouvre, en 
premier licu, un nouveau chapitre de l'histoire de la Con- 
federation en ét ablissant de nouveaux liens entre les deux 
principaux groupes ethniques dont la présence donne a la 
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nation canadienne un caractére particulier. Le succes de cet 
entreprise démontre en outre, qu'il est possible pour deux 
€tats voisins de coopérer dans un esprit de confiance mutuelle 
a l edification d'une oeuvre commune. Enfin, cette nouvell 
route fluviale facilitera la rencontre de milliers de citoyens du 
nouveau et l'ancien monde, contribuant ainsi a dissiper les 
malentendus et a renforcer l’entente et la paix entre les nations 
Translation in English: 

(1 see in the accomplishment of these works for the navi 
gation of the St. Lawrence, a meaning that goes beyond the 
economic advantages that will flow from it. This realization 
opens, in the first place, a mew chapter in the history of this 
confederation in establishing new bonds between the two 
principal ethnic groups that have given a particular character 
to the Canadian nation. The success of this enterprise demon- 
strates, moreover, that it is possible for two neighbouring 
countries to co-operate in a spirit of mutual confidence in the 
building of this work together. Finally, this new water route 
will facilitate the meeting of thousands of citizens from the 
New and Old World, helping in this way to dissipate mis 
understanding and to strengthen agreement and peace between 
nations. ) 

This vast undertaking has been a co-operative effort of 
Canada and the United States, of the Power Authority of the 
State of New York and the Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
of the Province of Ontario. The two nations built it together 
and the two nations will share its benefits. Power will flow 
from the new turbines to drive factories on both sides of the 
River. Ocean-going ships will go up and down this waterway, 
taking goods to and from American and Canadian ports, and 
exchanging the products of North America for those from 
the rest of the world. More than all this, it is a magnificent 
monument to the enduring friendship of our two nations and 
to their partnership in the development of North America 
That partnership is most agreeably symbolized, Mr. President. 
in the fact that you and I have joined together to perform 
this ceremony today. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


A TRIUMPH IN PEACEFUL LIVING 


By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 


Delivered at the official opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway, Montreal, Canada, June 26, 1959 


OUR MAJESTY, Your Royal Highness, Mr. Prime 

Minister, Mr. Roberts and Mr. Castle, Distinguished 

Guests, and Citizens of Canada and the United States. 
It is a great personal privilege to be a part xf the ceremony of 
the official opening and dedication of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. The occasion gives to me the opportunity to express 
again to Your Majesty the lasting respect, admiration and 
affection of the citizens of the United States for you, and for 
all the people of Canada for whom you reign as their gracious 
Queen. Moreover, I prize this renewal of my friendly contacts 
with your eminent Prime Minister who was so warmly hos- 
pitable when I visited Ottawa last year. 

And because we are in this beautiful part of Canada where 
French is principally spoken, will you permit me a single 
halting sentence of my Western Prairie brand in that language: 

Je suis trés heureux de me retrouver parmi vous au Canada 
ou, il y a un an, J'ai fait un si agréable séjour. 


Translation in English: 

(I am very happy to be with you in Canada again where a 
year ago, I had such a pleasant visit.) 

This waterway, linking the oceans of the world with the 
Great Lakes of the American continent, is the culmination of 
the dreams of thousands of individuals on both sides of our 
common Canadian-United States border. It is the latest event 
in a long history of peaceful parallel progress by our two 
peoples. 

Side by side we have grown up together. Long ago we 
found solutions for many of the problems characteristic of 
pioneering peoples. We have built nations out of vast stretches 
of virgin territory and transformed a wilderness into one of 
the most productive areas on earth. We are still developing 
better means of production and communication and supporting 
measures needed for the welfare of our respective peoples. 

A notable spirit of cooperation has been responsible for 
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steps in our past progress. That spirit animates both 
uuntries today. We enjoy between us a larger volume of re- 
iprocal trade than do any other two nations in the world. Our 
coples move freely back and forth across a boundary that 


known neither gun nor fortress in over a century. Our 
n-soldiers have three times fought together in the caus« 
of treedom and today we are as one in our determination to 
lefend our homelands. We have lived in peace with each other 


tor nearly a century and a half. We cherish this record. 
There have been and are still problems to solve between 
Bur in the past, as now, we have never faltered in our 


nviction that these problems must be settled by patient and 
nderstanding negotiation, never by violence. 


So today, our two nations celebrate another triumph in 
peaceful living. The St. Lawrence Seaway presents to the 
world a 2300 mile waterway of locks, lakes, and man-made 


innels. Its completion is a tribute to those far-sighted and 
persevering people who across the years pushed forward to 


r goal despite decades of disappointments and setbacks. We 
ise to salute all those who have shared in this task, from 


rchitects and the planners to the artisans and the workers 
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who have spent countless hours in its construction. Included 
among those who made possible this great development are 
statesmen and political leaders of the major parties of both 
countries, beginning with the administrations of Prime Min- 
ister Bennett of Canada and President Herbert Hoover of the 
United States. 

The parade of ships already passing through the Seaway on 
their way to and from the heart of the continent, strikingly 
demonstrates the economic value of this new channel. But the 
Seaway is far more than a technical and commercial triumph 
It has more significance than could just the successful con 
struction of even this notable aid to commerce and naviga 
tion. It is, above all, a magnificent symbol to the entire world 
of the achievements possible to democratic nations peacefully 
working together for the common good. 

So may this example be never forgotten by us, and may it 
never be ignored by others. For in the reasonable resolution of 
the acute international problems of our time rests the single 
hope for world prosperity and happiness in peace, with 
justice for all. 

Thank you very much. 


The Differences That Divide Us 


BASIC CONFLICTS OF INTEREST AND IDEOLOGIES 


By RICHARD M. NIXON, Vice President of the United States 


Delivered at the opening of the Soviet Exposition, New York City, June 29, 1959 


R. AMBASSADOR, First Deputy Chairman Kozlov, 
listinguished guests and ladies and gentlemen, as 


GistinLul 


Mayor Wagner has already indicated, we have had a 

preview of this exhibition, and [ think that the very fact that 
President of the United States flew to New York from 
Washington today is an indication of the importance and sig- 


fican f this event, because this exhibition, which Mr. 


LLTRK 


Kozlov will open officially tonight, and the United States 
xhibition, which I shall be privileged to open in Moscow 
July 25, represent the most significant results to date of the 
nge agreement between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, which has been in effect since January, 1958. 
In view of the disappointing lack of progress at the foreign 
nisters conference at Geneva, it seems appropriate to me 
on this occasion we take a new look at the exchange 
gram and appraise the contribution that it can make in 
veloping better relations between the United States and the 
Soviet Union 
You will all recall that the 1958 agreement provided for 
ul program of exchanges in the arts, the sciences, the 
fessions, the industries, and this exhibition is one of the 
And up to this time approximately three-fourths of all 
t xchanges enumerated in that 1958 agreement have 
n carried out. I think we would agree that if the difficulties 
exist between two nations were based merely upon 
inderstanding and lack of contact the success of this pro- 
n would be grounds for great optimism 
But it would be completely unrealistic to pretend that lack 
t nderstunaing 1s the nly obstac le to peac eful friendship 
tween t Communist world and the world outside its 
We know that there are basic conflicts of interest 
1 decply < sNMinyL leologies that. cannot easily be removed. 
And vould be no service to either of our great nations to 


base efforts for peace upon a superficial and an even falsc 
analysis of the differences that do divide us. 

On the other hand, because we do have differenccs and 
because we both recognize the folly of allowing those differ- 
ences to develop into a conflict which would result in the 
destruction of our civilization, it is all the more important 
that we increase exchange and contact between our two 
peoples so that our differences can be discussed in the best 
possible climate of understanding. 

In other words, there is no magic formula which will settle 
the differences between us, no conference at the summit which 
will dramatically end world tension. The road to peace is a 
long and a hard one and if we are to stay on it, both our 
people and our leaders must display patience and understand- 
ing to a maximum degree. 

Now we both recognize that the visits to our country of 
Russian students, entertainers, scientists and doctors do not 
imply any endorsement on our part of the Soviet system nor 
do our visits there mean that they endorse our system. 

But let us look what these visits do prove. They underline 
some facts that we in this country and the pcople of the Soviet 
Union should never forget—that the Russian people and the 
American people instinctively like each other; that both of our 
countries, both of our peoples, want peace, and that the aver 
age Russian and the average American would be most happy 
to reduce the production of arms and to direct the great eco- 
nomic power of his country, which you will see in this 
exhibit, into a program to provide a better life for every 
citizen. 

In this exhibition we open tonight, the American people 
will have an opportunity to see examples of the great achieve- 
ments of the U.S.S.R.—increased industrial output, advances 
in science and technology, significant strides forward in trans 
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FROL R. KOZLOV 


portation, in construction, in health and welfare. 

And as one who participated in the earlier preview, I can 
say that you will be impressed as I was by these significant 
developments. And I know that I speak for all of the American 
people when I say that we rejoice in the material progress that 
you have made and are making in the Soviet Union. 

We welcome the idea of peaceful competition between 
nations and systems of government—competition which if 
directed into peaceful channels can only result in improving 
the lot of all mankind. 

I recall, for example, on my visit today being very much 
impressed by the exhibit which was shown me by a dis- 
tinguished doctor from the Soviet Union. And it occurred to 
me that just a few years ago Dr. Jonas E. Salk discovered the 
Salk vaccine which has been so effective in the treatment of 
polio and in avoiding that dread disease. 

And it occurred to me further that it is fortunate not only 
for the people of the Soviet Union but for the people of all 
the world that there are splendid doctors in that country as 
well as in our own, and that it would make no difference to 
mankind which doctor, whether from that country or ours or 
any other in the world, discovered the cure for any other 
disease just provided it is discovered. If this is competition, 
then this is competition we all want and desire. 

But we all know, too, that if competition is to stay peaceful 
it must be fair. If certain rules of the game are not followed 
by all parties concerned, healthy competition can become un- 
healthy. And we further suggest that this competition be 
extended to include not only the material achievements, which 
this exhibition so magnificently demonstrates, but the spiritual 
values which have distinguished our civilization. 

As you travel through our country and visit our farms and 
our factories, Mr. Kozlov, you will see that we, too, are making 
great material progress in the United States. And you will also 
have an opportunity to see that we Americans have a great 
zest for discussing the pros and cons of every issue affecting 
the national interest and that we recognize and cherish the 
right of every citizen to freely criticize our Government and 
our Government officials, a right which Mr. Wagner and | 
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can both testify to personally, | am sure, regardless of party 

You will discover that the debate in the halls of Congress 
-—one is going on in the Senate right at this moment—that th« 
debate in the halls of Congress and our legislatures is lively 
and sometimes too long and that it faithfully reflects the broad 
spectrum of viewpoints incorporated in a free society. 

You will see free enterprise at work—free labor unions 
and free management, sometimes at odds over the division of 
the rewards flowing from the enterprise, but united in the 
knowledge that without free enterprise there would be much 
fewer rewards to divide. 

And you will have the opportunity, | know, to study our 
courts of law, our churches, our libraries, our universities 
And I know that when you complete your visit, you will return 
to your country convinced that not only is this nation strong 
materially but that it is united behind the leadership of our 
President in working for a world in which men can live 
together in peace, in justice and in freedom. 

You will find that the American people and American 
Government do not want an acre of land from any other 
people—that we have no desire to impose our system of 
government on any other nation—that we want for others only 
what we enjoy for ourselves, the right for a nation to be 
independent, its citizens to be free and for peoples to live at 
peace with each other. 

We do not expect this great exhibition and your visit her 
or our exhibition in Moscow and my visit there to resolv: 
the basic differences which exist between our governments. But 
I know that you will agree with me when I say that these 
events do provide a unique opportunity, an opportunity to 
reduce to an extent the misunderstandings which exist between 
our people and our government and thereby to further the 
cause of peace to which we are both dedicated. 

In that spirit we hope that thousands of Americans wil! 
visit this exhibition so that they may see first-hand the achieve 
ments of the Russian people. And we wish you well as you 
travel through our country and get to know better the truc 
ideals and aspirations of the American people. 


Thank you. 


The Soviet Challenge 


TO SURPASS THE UNITED STATES IN VOLUME OF OUTPUT 


By FROL R. KOZLOV, First Deputy Premier of the Soviet Union 


Delivered at the opening of the Soviet Exposition, New York City, June 29, 1959 


(Translation from the Russian) 
R. VICE PRESIDENT, Mr. Mayor, ladies and gentle- 
men, the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics has authorized me to open here in New 
York the exhibition of the U.SS.R.’s achievements in the 
fields of science, technology and culture. 

Naturally the exhibition cannot reflect the entire gamut of 
life in such a large country as the Soviet Union. But we do 
hope that it will nonetheless help you to gain an understanding 
of how Soviet people live and work, of their achievements and 
to what they aspire. 

Twenty years separate us from the time when Americans 
visited the Sovict pavilion at the New York World's Fair. 
These twenty years were for us not only years of creative labor 
but also years of severe trials. 

Our country suffered an invasion that has no precedent in 


history and sustained unparalleled damage. In the struggk 
against the Fascist invaders, millions of sons and daughters of 
our country gave their life, man’s most precious possession 

Despite tremendous losses, the Soviet people found strength 
not only to eliminate in a short period of time the aftermath 
of war but also to make a big stride forward along the roa 
of economic and technical progress. 

A vivid expression of the outstanding successes of o 
country is the launching in the Soviet Union of the first arti 
ficial satellites of the earth and the sun which showed man 
kind the road to outer space. We do not conceal that this re 
quired us to tax our strength considerably, but neither do ws 
conceal our pride in the results of our toil. 

You citizens of the United States, a country that has don 
a lot to develop science and engineering, will surely understand 
more than anyone else the ardor instilled in the Soviet peopl 





lossal upsurge of construction in our country, by the 

pid development of science and industry, the large-scale 

rnessing of the vast natural wealth of our country, particu- 
in Siberia and the Far East. 


Acquaintance with the Soviet exhibition will show you 
vith still greater clarity that Soviet people, who are engaged in 
peaceful creative labor and who have focused their efforts on 
fulfilling the grand new plans for the development of peaceful 


nomy, cannot harbor any evil intentions in regard to other 
wm10n 
We ar anch supporters of peace and of peace alone 
We love and cherish peace, but nor, of course, the shaky peace 
vhich not without reason is called the “cold war.” No, the 


Soviet people want a genuine, stable peace which can be in 
1 only in the event that states are guided in their inter 


tionships by the principle of peaceful co-existence. This 
principle is equally just in its application to all states. At the 
ame time however, hardly anyone will dispute that the ap- 
plication of this principle to relations between the United 
States and the Soviet Union is of particular significance to the 
iny OL pear 

The U.SS.R. and the U.S.A. are universally known to 
the greatest economic and military potentials. The 


velopment of international relations and the lessening of in- 
tional tension depend in a decisive way on how sincere 
friendly will be the bonds between us. 

I can tell you in all candor that there are strong sympathies 

n our country towards the American people. We value highly 

heir creative genius, business-like approach, technical in 

genuity and sense of humor. We value the contributions of 

Franklin, Edison and other American scientists and engineers 
the development of world science and engineering. 

We in our country also speak with admiration of Wash- 

vton, Jefferson, Lincoln and other outstanding American 

ins who fought for democracy and the equality of 

Wc appreciated the aspirations and hopes of Franklin 


Roosevelt, our comrade in arms during the years of World 
War Il. Feelings of profound respect are engendered by his 
ppeal to cultivate the science of human relationships, the 
bility of all peoples of all kinds to live together, to work 


ther in the same world at peace. These are wonderful 


After World War II relations between our countries unfor 
irely deteriorated. An alienation and mutual distrust arose 
rween Economic, scientific and cultural ties between our 
ntries decreased considerably. And as the American 
Emerson, justly remarked, fear always 
nes trom ignorance In turn fear and mistrust are a 
barrier in the way of mutual understanding and the 
lations between our peoples. 


Iw { like to note with gratification that recent years 

in revival of the ties between our countries 

fields of science, culture and the arts. It suffices to recall 

warmth and cordiality accorded to representatives of Soviet 

ture and science in the U.S.A. and to their American coun 
} 


erparts in the U.S.SR. to see how advantageous can be the de 
} contacts in improving relations among na 


mrmenr oF } 


Le pe that the exchange of exhibitions, along with 
to develop exchanges in the fields of science 

nd art, will become yet another breath of the warm 

vind which is destined to melt the ice of prejudices and mis 


' 1 


loaks American-Soviet relations 
Lad nd gentlemen, it is another heartening fact chat 
between leading personalities of 
begun to be restored. I would like t 
text that the Soviet Government and all Soviet 
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people learned with gratification of the forthcoming visit 
to the U.S.S.R. of United States Vice President Nixon. 

Certain progress has lately been made in the improvement 
of Soviet-American relations, particularly in the expansion 
of cultural ties. But these are doubtless only the first small 
steps. Extremely little, for example, has as yet been done in 
the field of developing trade between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. There did indeed exist animated trade re- 
lations between our countries just before the war, and this 
trade brought both countries nothing but advantages and 
use. 

Under present conditions the successful development of 
rade between the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. on the basis of 
equality would undoubtedly also respond to the interests of the 
Soviet and American peoples, would lead to the consolidation 
of political relations between our countries and would also 
serve the purpose of further easing international tension. 

There also exist in our opinion objective possibilities to 
develop other economic ties between the U.S.A. and the 
Soviet Union. We both stand to learn from one another. We 
pay tribute to the United States as a technically highly developed 
country. You however are aware that coday the Soviet Union 
has also achieved great successes in the sphere of technical 
progress. 

We have now launched plans for the further economic 
development of our country. The Soviet people have under- 
taken the task not only to catch up with, but let me say out- 
right, to surpass you in the not-too-distant future, both as 
regards the over-all volume of output of peaceful production 
and in per capita production too. This is a noble task which is 
in the interests of both states, of both peoples. 

This then is the Soviet challenge of which so much has 
lately been said and written in the West, our intention often 
being distorted in the process, which we sincerely regret. 

But this challenge of ours is not a call to armed struggle. 
We want to compete for our country to become more pros- 
perous, for our people to live a better life, for them to be 
better fed and clothed, to have more good homes, to be able 
to satisfy more fully their spiritual requirements. 

Do these intentions of ours threaten anyone? Ail the na- 
tions of the world including the Soviet and American peoples 
can only stand to gain as a result of this sort of competition 
and challenge. 

There is no need to conceal that we have different social 
systems and that our views on many international issues often 
do not coincide. But we do live on one planet, and therefore 
no one from any other world will resolve the question of our 
interrelationship for us. The affairs of the earth should be 
solved by people who live on the earth. 

I would like here to lay particular emphasis on the follow- 
ing: it is for all of us an indisputable fact that all international! 
issues must be solved peacefully by negotiation. The Soviet 
Union stints no effort to establish good neighborly relations 
with the United States and is ready to support any steps in 
this direction. 

The Soviet Government is an advocate of the idea of states 
men, including heads of government, having more round 
table meetings to exchange opinions on urgent problems ot 
the day. 

In conclusion, may I read the address of the chairman of 
the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R., Nikita Sergeyevich 
Khrushchev, on the opening of the Soviet exhibition in New 
York: 

I am happy to avail myself of the opening of the Soviet 
exhibition in New York to convey to the American people 
hearty greetings and best wishes for prosperity on behalf 
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RAFAEL DURAND 


of the people of the Soviet Union, on behalf of the Soviet 
government as well as on my own behalf. 

The Soviet Government hopes that the exchange of ex- 
hibitions will help the peoples of our two countries to know 
each other better, which in turn will undoubtedly contribute to 
better understanding between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. The achievement of understanding and the establish- 
ment of friendly relations between our two countries would be 
the best guarantee for the preservation of world peace. 

We Soviet people are deeply convinced that differences 
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in our ways of life and in our political and social systems 
should not be an obstacle to fruitful cooperation in the inter 
ests of the peoples of the Soviet Union and the United States 
May competition in producing means of destruction be 
placed by competition in producing material benefits and 
accumulating spiritual values. 

May the peoples of America and the Soviet Union join 
their efforts in safeguarding peace and creating on our planet 
conditions under which people will have no fear for thei 
future and that of generations to come. 


Building An Economic Base 


PUERTO RICO AND MOROCCO 


By RAFAEL DURAND, Executive Director, Economic Development Administration, Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. (Mr. 
Durand served as a member of the 1959 U. S. trade mission to Morocco) 


Delivered at a public meeting sponsored by the Ministry of National Education of Morocco, Tetuan, Morocco, April 22, 1959 


N THE LAST EIGHT years more than 6,000 ‘Point Four” 
students, observers and technicians from all over the free 
world have visited Puerto Rico. Although they repre- 

sented more than a hundred different countries, they had one 
thing in common: a desire to see first hand how Puerto Rico 
is facing its problems and how its experience may be applied 
to their own home areas. 

These people did not find an Economic Utopia in Puerto 
Rico, but they did find an island Commonwealth that has 
made meaningful strides toward economic development in a 
relatively short period of time and in the face of tremendous 
natural obstacles. 

Now certainly the best way to find out about Puerto Rico 
is to go there, and I hope that at least some of you will have 
that opportunity in the not too distant future. But until that 
time occurs, my few remarks may perhaps serve as a sort of 
second-best substitute. 

Let’s start out with a few facts. Puerto Rico is an island 
located in the Caribbean Sea between the Dominican Republic 
and the Virgin Islands. Only 3500 square miles (or less than 
2% the land area of Morocco) it has a population of two 
and a quarter million people. The resultant population density 
of about 650 people per square mile is one of the highest in 
the world and roughly 12 times that of Morocco. , 

Except for its people, the island has almost no natural 
resources. Although beautiful, most of the land surface is 
mountainous which explains why only one-third represents 
really arable land. 

Up to 1941, the year our economic development drive really 
got off the ground, writers and experts invariably referred to 
Puerto Rico as “the stricken land” or “America’s poorhouse” 
or some equally unflattering phrase. And they had a point. 

Income was low; illiteracy was widespread; and health con 
ditions and facilities left a great deal to be desired. There was a 
iSO year colonial tradition and with it a lack of initiative, a 
lack of training, a lack of direction. 

In 1940, a new political party, the Popular Democratic 
Party, came into power. Led by Luis Mufioz Marin, now 
Puerto Rico's Governor, the new administration faced a clear 
choice: on the one hand, continued drift and defeatism; on the 
other, despite almost infinite difficulties, a workable and con 
tinuous plan of development. They decided on the latter course. 

The FIRST STAGE in this development process might be 
titled BUILDING AN ECONOMIC BASE. It lasted, roughly 
speaking, from 1940 to 1948 


The central aim here was to isolate and then attack basic 
economic problems, in other words to come to grips with some 
four and a half centuries of inertia. 

In rapidly surveying the achievements of this period, | 
think the following few highlights might be singled out: 

First, government. Puerto Rico had always had an honest 
administration, but now its structure was overhauled and 
reorganized to allow for rapid and efficient economic develop 
ment. A series of specialized and semi-autonomous govern- 
ment corporations were set up to handle specific development 
areas with a maximum of flexibility. 

Among these were the Government Development Bank, 
the Puerto Rico Industrial Development Company, the Wate: 
Resources Authority, the Ports Authority, the Aqueduct and 
Sewer Authority and the Land Authority. A central agency, 


‘the Puerto Rico Planning Board, brought together all of this 


work into meaningful economic plans. 

Second, education. From the start Puerto Rico felt that an 
educated population was the real key to all economic develop 
ment, and a widespread drive for education and literacy was 
therefore launched at all age levels. Incidentally, Puerto Rico 
has continued to allocate over 25 per cent of its annual budget 
to education, a higher proportion by the way than any U. S 
state. We consider this money a wise investment. 

Third, services basic to economic development. As ever) 
industrial area has learned, you cannot have industry without 
also having the basic utilities and services that industry feeds 
upon: roads, harbors, electric power and the like. We have 
from the start made these things top priority, and while th 
demand has become extremely heavy, particularly in the past 
couple years, I think, on the whole, the record is pretty good 

In summing up, then, during these first years we tried to 
build into our people, our economy and our government 
basic potential for economic and industrial development. W: 
also, right after World War II, had our first experience wit! 
new industry itself. 

For us the beginning came with five government-own¢ 
plants in these basic industries: glass, cement, clay, shoes and 
paperboard. I want to emphasize that we did not choose stat 
ownership as a matter of economic principle, but simply be 
cause at that time local private industry was not willing « 
do the job. 

Our short-term experience here taught us a number 
things. On the one hand, these plants proved of enormou 
value in pointing up the value of industrial development 


+ 
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P Rico and in suggesting the ability of the Puerto Rican represents a unique tailor-made solution to Puerto Rico's ind 
worker. In other words, we felt we had the potential to in- _ political problems. thr 
istrialize on a mass scale On the one hand, Puerto Rico is self-governing in its 
On the other hand, the government-owned plants proved — internal affairs. On the other hand, it is voluntarily associated fai 
nly a drop in the economic bucket in terms of the real needs with the United States. In other words, Puerto Rico maintains Ww 
Puerto Rico. By 1947, for example, after five years, the new its own individuality and culture. But it is also part of the on 
plants had created barely 2,000 jobs where 100,000 were American Union. dev 
needed. Only $4 million of new income was being gener- Or as Puerto Rico's Governor, Luis Munoz Marin, put it 
! each year while many hundred million were demanded _ recently: “The Commonwealth represents a new constitutional in 
to reach and maintain a healthy level of economic growth. creation. It established by a compact a new manner of self- 
\r this point, then, we resolved to shift gears, to sell off government, a new kind of state, in a close association of BA 
rovernment-owned plants and seek private investment in strong loyalty and genuine affection. An entirely new concept CC 
al and U. S. private investment in particular. At the end _ of political relationship . . .” abc 
is pioncer period, it should be noted that in spite of a This new Commonwealth concept has grown during the EC 
population increase of 17 per cent Puerto Rico's per capita in- past seven years. United States Supreme Court Chief Justice | 
me had fur more than doubled. Manufacturing had tripled Earl Warren, for instance, was particularly impressed by the bu 
was far behind agriculture. Both literacy and life ex- non-doctrinaire aspect of Commonwealth status. He wrote agi 
pectancy had climbed amazingly three years ago: “These new institutions represent an experi- ec 
In other words, Puerto Rico had reached a sort of halfway |ment—the newest experiment and perhaps the most notable of 
ise—bur it still had a long way to go. all American governmental experiments in our lifetime.” to 
The SECOND STAGE in our island's economic develop- It should be noted that while the Commonwealth idea is jus 
ment lasted roughly from 1948 to 1956 and might be called both new and evolving, it is also stable and continuing. The of 
BUILDING AN INDUSTRIAL COMMUNITY. fact is that in the last two general elections, well over 60 per 
The underlying philosophy of this period was to stimulate — cent of the voters considered the Commonwealth way best for qu 
private enterprise to provide the ingredients for industrializa- | Puerto Rico politically, economically and culturally. “yu 
n, with government acting principally as a catalytic agent Recently, Mr. Mason Sears, the United States delegate to sol 
Perhaps our most important tool here proved to be the tax the United Nations Committee on Non-Autonomous Terri- 
essions, Let me explain that U. S. Federal taxes have never tories pointed out that Puerto Rico today is as stable and self- In 
pplied in Puerto Rico. There are many reasons for this, but governing as any state. He said: “The attainment of statehood dic 
icy may be summed up in this thought: Puerto Rico has no _ by Alaska and Hawaii comes less than six years after the adop- Siz 
voting representation in the U. S. Congress; according to tion of a United Nations resolution concerning the establish- ou 
American Tradition, there should be no taxation without ment of Puerto Rico and its two and a quarter million people vil 
presentation. Therefore, Federal taxes have never applied in as a self-governing commonwealth, voluntarily associated by 
Puerto Ric vote of its people in a compact with the United States.” a | 
lo freedom from Federal taxes we have added exemption “Thus, in the brief period since the summer of 1952, over we 
mm all local corporate income taxes for ten years. In toto, 97 of the peoples in the few non-fully self-governing ex 
meant for qualified manufacturers, virtually no taxes for — territories of the United States have left behind them forever on 
en years : their status as politically dependent peoples.” sul 
Also, we provided other incentives that in time proved im- Summing up, then, Puerto Rico, as a Commonwealth, Ww! 
portant. Among these were modern, government-built factory has worked out with the United States a unique political co 
buildings ready for immediate occupancy, long term industrial status, equal in dignity to statehood but more practical to us 
ins through the Government Development Bank and an in terms of the island's past history and present economic eff 
xtensive system of worker recruitment and training so that _ needs. to 
wufacturers could start an efficient operation as rapidly as Now let us see how this combination of incentives, pro- ju: 
ble motion and stable political status affected Puerto Rico's econ- mi 
Ar this poine we felt we had an attractive scheme, but we omy by comparing the situation in years between 1948 and to 
so felt ir had to be sold effectively to industry in both Puerto 1956. For example, the number of new “bootstrap” plants, an 
Rico and the United States including by the way such famous names as General Electric da 
lo do this job right a central development agency was set and Remington Rand, had grown enormously. In the eight las 
ip in 1950, the Economic Development Administration. years between 1940 and 1948, only 24 private “bootstrap” €s. 
EDA’s headquarters are in San Juan where new manufac- _ factories started up in Puerto Rico. But in the eight years be- S¢ 
rers can investigate the island's potential and those already tween 1948 and 1956, the number had climbed to 341! to 
established can receive a wide variety of specific aids and Perhaps even more basically, industry had for the first time 
ncouragement in over four centuries passed agriculture as a source of net les 
EDA’s U. S. branch is centered in New York and has income. To put it more simply, Puerto Rico had become an 1s 
ranches throughout the states. Here an aggressive selling job —_ industrial area in less than a decade and a half. ul 
rried out aimed at U. S. manufacturers. As a matter of fact, Yer even in 1956 our Commonwealth's problems were far m 
total promotion effort resembles to a considerable degree from being over. As a matter of fact, the very speed of indus- sti 
way a large U. S. manufacturer markets its product. In-  trialization itself had caused a number of new difficulties to be 
led here are such things as direct selling, direct mail, ad- spring forth. Pr 
rtising and press publicity. First, we faced the possibility of too-rapid urbanization. th 
Another fundamental development that occurred right at Most of the new factories and new jobs were opening up in Pi 
iddle of this second period, in 1952, was the attainment _ the cities, and large numbers of rural people were migrating It 
Puerto Rico of a new political status, which has attracted there in order to try to fill them. We, thus, faced some danger th 
© attention of constitutional experts all throughout the world. of exchanging rural unemployment for urban unemployment. m 
Commonwealth status, which was worked out by the Puerto Second, despite our strenuous efforts to keep up, some R 
Rican people themselves and ratified by the U. S. Congress, services began to fall behind in the job of meeting booming 
sn ener AEDS (BRI 
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industrial demand. A case in point is the telephone service 
throughout the island and with the U. S. 

Finally, while industry was growing handsomely, agriculture 
failed to show significant gains in terms of modernization. 
While we had overcome the old problem of overdependence 
on agriculture, we were now facing the need for a parallel 
development in the agricultural sector. 

Considerations of this sort led us to a final shift of emphasis 
in Puerto Rico's economic development efforts. 

We called our first stage BUILDING AN ECONOMIC 
BASE and our second stage BUILDING AN INDUSTRIAL 
COMMUNITY. Let us then call our third stage, which started 
about three years ago, BUILDING A BALANCED TOTAL 
ECONOMY. 

Here the central theme might be summed up this way: 
build not just industry but a healthy balance between industry, 
agriculture, trade and all other major and minor sectors of the 
economy. 

Since this stage is still brand new, it is somewhat difficult 
to analyse it with any objectivity. Let me, though, mention 
just a few examples so you may have something of the flavor 
of the thing. 

First, in attracting new industry we are currently stressing 
quality as well as quantity. We are no longer interested in 
“just any company” but rather in enterprises which mean a 
sound addition to our economic structure. 

Another change involves plant location within Puerto Rico. 
In the early days of the program, we wanted industry and 
didn’t care too much where it set up. Now we are empha- 
sizing geographical diversification so that industry will spread 
out all over the island and bring direct benefits to small 
villages as well as large cities. 

Also, we are shooting for integration of industry. Not just 
a lot of individual companies but rather companies that are 
welded together in a rational economic complex. One good 
example of this is a large oil refinery that was set up recently 
on Puerto Rico's southern coast. This refinery not only directly 
supplies petroleum products to our people and industry but 
will in time serve as the basis for a far-flung petrochemical 
complex which should prove of great value to Puerto Rico. 

Also, we have launched a sort of “bootstrap for agriculture” 
effort designed to stimulate an agricultural revolution similar 
to Puerto Rico’s recent industrial revolution. Let me mention 
just one example here. This very month a $5 million feed 
mill is opening in Puerto Rico. \ ’e definitely expect this mill 
to serve as the core for a new agricultural processing industry 
and also to act as an enormous stimulus for growth of our 
dairy industry. Let me give you just a simple idea of how 
large this industry may become. Currently agricultural proc- 
essing in this ares represents a production value of about 
$60 million; by the year 1965 we.expect this figure to rise 
to over $235 million. . 

Finally, and this is perhaps most important of all, we have 
learned that economic development, no matter how successful, 
is not an end in itself, but rather only a means toward our 
ultimate aim: to improve the standards of both living and 
morality for all the people of Puerto Rico. We call this under- 
standing “Operation Serenity,’ an important counterpart to 
both “Operation Bootstrap” and “Operation Commonwealth.” 
Puerto Rico's Governor explained it this way: “Serenity is 
the ultimate aim of our self help program. We want every 
Puerto Rican to know that rising prosperity is not an end in 
itself. It is the servant of a spiritual purpose; you can see 
the signs already. After little more than ten years as a Com- 
monwealth, a new creative upsurge is being felt in Puerto 
Rico.” 

I have in the past few minutes tried to give you a little 
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of the background, the facts and the flavor of our “Operation 
Bootstrap.” Now, I want to make just a few highly tentativ: 
comments as to possible applications of this Puerto Rico story 
to the case of Morocco. 

But first let me say that we would be making a majo: 
error if we overstated the projectibility of Puerto Rico's ex- 
perience to the Kingdom of Morocco. Obviously, there arc 
many clear differences between both areas. For one thing, 
the basic economic structure of Morocco is in a sense the 
very reverse of Puerto Rico. Your country has many natural: 
resources but low population density. Our island, on the othe: 
hand, has few resources but many people. 

Another contrast: our economy is closely linked with the 
economy of the United States. You, on the other hand, al- 
though oriented to the French market, are veering away -from 
closer economic ties with France. 

Nonetheless, despite these differences—and there are of 
course innumerable others I could add—certain phases of 
Puerto Rico’s development effort would seem of some interes 
to government and business leaders within Morocco. 

Let me touch briefly on only four: 

First, public administration. As 1 mentioned previously, 
Puerto Rico early in the game learned the value of a govern- 
mental structure streamlined to allow for effective economic 
development, held together with a solid system of central 
planning and documented through a sound statistical program. 

As Morocco’s economic development evolves, I would 
guess that these factors will also make themselves felt, and that 
in particular the need for sound over-all planning will prove 
all-important. 

In this connection you may be interested to know that our 
Governor has already invited the Government of Morocco 
to send a number of public administrators and technicians t 
our Commonwealth for observation and training. The Inter 
national Cooperation Administration has agreed to finance 
these trips. 

Second, education. In this realm I would think that Puerto 
Rico's experience in rural community education might prove 
of particular value to Morocco, The tremendous human energy 
of rural people, who after all are most of the world’s people, 
can go to waste. On the other hand, it can be guided through 
self-help education and training to provide the real raw 
material out of which an economic development program can 
be built. We have tried to do this in Puerto Rico. 

As a matter of fact, Morocco has already moved ahead in 
this area. | note with great pleasure that a self-help program 
for the construction of low cost rural housing is now being 
planned in Morocco based on the Puerto Rican model. This 
enterprise is being guided by the Hon. Ben Barka, President 
of the National Consultative Assembly of Morocco, who visited 
our Commonwealth about two years ago. 

On this whole vitai business of education, | would venture 
to predict that Morocco will learn the same lessons we hav« 
been learning: community education may often appear ex 
pensive and difficult at the start, but eventually it pays off 
mightily in terms of civic, economic and democratic advance 
ment. 

Third, tourism. In the past four or five years many dozen 
areas, including Puerto Rico, have learned the value of tourism 
as a producer of immediate revenue. In the case of Puerto 
Rico, for example, the tourist industry has grown some 600 
per cent since 1954, and even now we are just scratching the 
surface. 

It takes only a few days to observe a multitude of unusual 
tourist attractions offered in Morocco, and my guess would b 
that tourists in general and American tourists in particular 
would find it more than fascinating to enjoy your country 








ee 





In this connection | understand that the Moroccan govern- 
nent is currently considering the establishment of a tourism 


tice in New York. This would seem to me a very wise 


measure, and I might add that our own Department of 
fourism in New York would be most pleased to advise you 
n both planning and procedures as mirrored in our own 
xX pe ricnce 

Fourth, industrial development. Here, it seems to me, that 
Morocco has an enormous potential in terms of private in- 
vestment. | am particularly impressed by the possibilities for 
processing industries for both agriculture and natural resources 

th which Morocco is much better blessed than Puerto Rico 
For example, your population growth of about 2.5 per cent 
nnually would seem to indicate a fast-growing local market of 
onsiderable magnitude 


Bur, as we have found in Puerto Rico, private enterprise 
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must feel that it is both welcome and to some extent protected. 
For this reason, | would think that specific guarantees against 
government expropriation and the like would help your in- 
dustrial development plans. 

Industrialization often requires aggressive promotion and 
advertising to potential investors around the world. If the 
Moroccan government considers setting up promotion offices 
in the United States or Europe or elsewhere, we would be 
most happy to share with you our experience in this field. 

In. the past decade, Puerto Rico has not solved all of its 
problems or even all of its economic probleas. But we do 
feel we have made real strides. And if in this effort there are 
ideas of value to other areas, that is perhaps our most im- 
portant contribution of all. 


Thank you. 


The Special Responsibility Of The 
Scientist As A Citizen 


BEWARE OF THE SELF-APPOINTED REMODELERS OF SOCIETY 
By J. E. HAWKINS, Professor of Chemistry, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 


Delivered at the Meeting-in-Miniature, Florida Section of the American Chemical Society, St. Petersburg, Florida, May 4, 1959 


HY WAS SUCH a topic chosen? Because the 
scientist is currently growing in the esteem of our 
citizens: and when he speaks, his words carry great 
nfluence no matter what the subject. Whether this should 


r should not be, is not the question. It is the fact. 
(hat the topic is a timely one is evidenced by the following 
ken from Chemical and Engineering News of April 20, 1959. 
One of the letters to the editor, entitled “Scientists are Citi- 


includes the statement, “The scientist is indeed 
part of society and is intimately involved in its problems.” 
In the same issue it is reported that one taxi driver in Boston 
ommented on the recent Spring meeting of the American 
Chemical Society by saying, “I've been hacking in this town 
yr 20 years and I haven't seen any convention yet that got 
many headlines as you people did.” 
Che leaders in the chemical industry, at the same meeting, 


1 discussing the present day problems and tensions, called 
pon industry to assume leadership in this “era of responsi- 
ty.” And of course when industry assumes leadership it 


1 


; individuals who do the leading—including chemists. 
Now if the scientist plays his part as a citizen, outside 
is special field, and if he is to do so most intelligently, and 
effectively, he should be properly informed on all questions on 


which he takes a stand. By properly informed is meant that 
he must have all the facts, or as many as possible, on all sides 
f the question and be willing to present various sides of the 
juestion in a fair and square manner. The information on 

various sides of the question should be available to him 


with equal ease. If such be not the case, then he will be unable 
to come to an intelligent conclusion. It is claimed by many, 
there is an unwritten conspiracy to keep from the public, 
ompletely as possible, information that might interfere 
with the acceptance of certain pre-conceived ideas and con- 
ions. This is frequently referred to as the conspiracy of 

ie! Ir is hoped that by bringing some evidence before 
you will be stirred sufficiently to do what you can 

ry opportunity, however insignificant it may appear, to 
xpose and counteract the present situation. It is far more 


than most persons realize 


In the transmission of ideas, words are used. (That's an 
enlightening statement, isn’t it? This may prove to be the 
highlight of all that’s said here this evening.) The point is, 
what do the words mean and how are they used? To illustrate 
the point, the words “liberal” and “conservative” are chosen 
Most everyone likes to be thought of as a liberal. The connota- 
tion carries with it an immediate implication of desirable 
qualities, implying something to be admired and indicating 
that one looks with compassion on the welfare and freedom 
of the individual. For many generations this was so, and con- 
sequently people became ready to accept anything that was 
labeled “liberal.” Unfortunately, today, too many still look 
at the label only and do not examine the contents of the 
package. The meaning of these and other words has been so 
distorted during the past thirty years that this period might 
be tabbed the “era of semantics and mental gymnastics.” Now 
let’s see what the two terms “liberal” and “conservative” meant 
for many centuries, and what they mean today. 

A liberal, in the traditional classical sense, was one who 
opposed tyrannical government in every form, who opposed 
any inroads on the freedom of speech and action (this latter 
of course within the constitutional limitations that do not 
permit one to encroach upon the rights of others). He opposed 
governmental restrictions on manufacture, trade and agri- 
culture. He was against detailed government regulations, and 
red tape at every point. He decried concentration of power in 
government and protested rule and regulation by whim and 
fancy. He was also for some things. He supported government 
by the rule of law and equality before the law. He was for 
any change which advanced the freedom of the individual 
and which encouraged the exercise of individual initiative. He 
defended his right to profit from his legitimate efforts. He 
was willing to fight for and did die for these principles.. The 
outstanding product which the true liberals brought about is 
exemplified in The Constitution of the United States of 
America and the creation of a system of government hereto- 
fore unknown. On this was built a country wherein the in- 
herent rights of man were recognized and the highest standard 
of living the world has ever known was developed. 
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On the other hand, the historical conservatives stood for the 
status quo. They resisted the adoption of the demands of ‘the 
liberals of their day, and defended the powers of government 
to interfere as it saw fit. Their reasons for doing so were 
various ones. In many cases they were defending their own 
special privileges or were afraid of what a change might 
bring. 

Now what is the situation today? In brief, the so-called 
liberal stands for practically everything that the conservatives 
of yesterday stood for and opposes most of those things which 
the true liberal of yesterday advocated. This, of course, will not 
be admitted by our current pseudo-liberals, but can be readily 
proved. As a result, those labeled as conservatives today are 
really the true liberals. Thus it is obvious, that our present 
day so-called liberals are the great reactionaries of our time. 
The net result of the modern liberal philosophy is slowly but 
surely drawing a net around our citizens so that eventually they 
will become the complete slaves of some form of tyrannical 
stateism. This, of course, is the situation against which man- 
kind has fought and died throughout the centuries. 

The comprehension of this type of mis-use of terms is 
basic to sound thinking on the questions of the day. As an 
example of how the clever use of words may present a favor- 
able picture and influence one erroneously, if he does no real 
thinking, the description of “The Theory of the Economic 
Value of Waste” is presented. “If people can be educated to 
the full realization of their function as wasters, if they can 
be taught to throw things away before they are worn out, the 
demand for these discarded commodities will be enormously 
increased and our rate of production can be doubled, tripled, 
and quadrupled, what you will. If people can be taught to 
waste enough, they can be kept busy for at least 18 hours a 
day replacing the wasted items. By this system business need 
never face the saturation point and unemployment would be 
reduced to zero at all times. For thqugh, there is a limit to 
what a man can use, there is no limit to what he can waste. 
The amount of production in a properly wasteful society is 
thus seen to be simply enormous.” 

Ir should be clearly stated at this point that any change 
which represents real progress should be encouraged, but 
change should not be made simply for the sake of change. 
Unfortunately, too many persons believe any change is im- 
provement. In fact, change is a “sacred cow” in the eyes of 
many and “progress,” or whatever is labeled progress, is their 
idol. For one to be called “unprogressive” in his ideas in any 
area, particularly social and political, is more disastrous to 
his popularity than halitosis. To be neutral, marks one as a 
tyrannical reactionary who has lost his interest in the welfare 
of the common man—whoever that is. 

What is progress? How is it defined? It may be defined as 
gradual betterment, getting ahead, or advancement toward 
perfection. Thus, we see why so many believe that progress is 
desirable. Unfortunately, too many have the idea that progress 
is automatic and inherently accompanies the passage of time. 
This results in the conclusion that the more recent the scheme 
or the newer the idea appears to be, the better. Thus has 
developed the urge for continuous change for its own sake. 
But newness is not all progress. We are on a progress binge— 
speaking materially. However, with the reports that 25° of 
our 17 year olds become seriously in trouble with the law and 
that the use of dope is on a rapid increase, etc., can we con- 
clude that this is progress simply because these conditions 
have come about with the passage of time and are relatively 
new? 

On the other hand, the “old” should not be worshiped as 
something that should never be changed. The only way to 
decide whether change is for better or worse, is to weigh 
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impartially the pro's and con’s. This can only be done it 
sufficient information is available. 

The following words of Herbert Hoover are taken from 
his recent address at the dedication of the Robert A. Taft 
Memorial in Washington, and indicates the qualities so sorely 
needed today. 

“To the end he remained an outstanding leader of the Re 
publican party. But his mind soared above the party. He 
regarded himself responsible to safeguard this Nation from 
the corrosive poisons that were a veritable fallouc from th« 
socialistic and communistic bombs being hurled upon 
earth. These poisons not only came from Soviet Russia, 
they also came from centers of irresponsible intellectualism 
which made a creed of change for no greater purpose than 
change. He became in the Senate a bulwark against those 
forces of reaction that would tear the United States into 
sects and cults of warring theorists. He brought to the social! 
problems of his country a trained and practical mind. 

“And so upon this hill, where long he served the American 
people, stands this monument, not to his greatness, but to his 
virtue. Who is great and who is small in a Republic? It hardly 
matters. What does matter is that the essential virtues among 
men and women which made this country strong, which built 
great cities and verdant farms out of a wilderness, which stand 
for moral principles in public life, be preserved by reminders 
of such men as Robert A. Taft. Fortunately, in the belfry of 
this monument there is a magnificent carillon. When thes 
great bells ring out, it will be a summons to integrity and 
courage.” 

Mr. Vollie Tripp has written in part in the Freeman ot 
April 1959 as follows: 

“In our frantic pursuit of progress, of change for its own 
sake, we have collided head-on with certain forces that ar 
unchangeable and eternal. Human nature is such a force. It 
changes, if at all, imperceptibly. If you doubt this, read again 
Aesop’s Fables. 

“In our frenetic desire to change and mold the citizen into . 
preconceived pattern, we are stirring up ancient resentments 
that manifest in many dangerous forms. In the program to give 
the nation that ‘new look’ socially, we running afoul of eco 
nomic principles that were old when Hammurabi was a lad. 

“Mind, I'm not ‘agin’ progress. But the only kind I'm inter 
ested in is the kind defined in the dictionary—that which will 
improve my condition, not just change it. 

“If we want moral progress, and no real progress is possibl« 
except as we move forward morally and spiritually, we shall 
have to go back, back to the ancient wisdom of Christ, Moses, 
Socrates, and others of our ‘eternal contemporaries.’ 

“Our modern social planners, experimenters, innovators do 
not understand real progress. They seem to think that progress 
lies in chucking overboard the lessons and verities of yes 
terday for whatever political nostrums and theories they can 
cook up today. Or tomorrow. 

“If we take in enough of the time span, the ‘new’ becomes 
old, and the ‘old’ becomes new once more. At least, this applies 
in the realm of political, social, and economic values. Cet 
tainly there is nothing new about a Welfare State. Governo: 
Bradford tried it over 300 years ago. It failed, of course, for 
it was in conflict with man’s fundamental nature and instincts 

“Nor is oppression and tyranny new, though the excuses 
given by contemporary tyrants and despots may have a new 
ring. But the yearning for freedom, for liberty and individual 
expression, is as old as time, a part of man’s soul. This desire 
may lie dormant, moribund, for centuries, stamped into silencc 
by dictators and their agents, to burst forth again when th 
time is ripe. 

‘Progress, real progress, does not follow the weary patter! 
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ibscituting one variety of slavery for another, a course the 
rid has followed tor tens of centuries. Neither hoary age 
yness of tomorrow can impart any merit, to an 


(he formula for progress, the only kind that will help man 

1ove upward and forward toward his destiny, was clearly set 

forth by the Apostle. ‘Test all things. HOLD FAST—to that 
hich is good 

What has been said so far might well serve as a back- 

nd for the presentation of an almost endless number of 

xamy of how individuals, including chemists and other 


’ s, are being gradually maneuvered from a position of 
freedom of the individual to one of complete subservience to 
e state. Information is being withheld from you so that 
will submit in a cooperative manner to the plans of the 
elf-appointed remodelers of society throughout the world. 
As an example let's take the question of federal aid to 
lucation. By and large, one hears nothing except favorable 
mments about the necessity and objectives of the program. 
Here is some of the other side of the picture. This information 
was taken from Human Events of July 28, August 11, 25, 
september 8 and 15, 1958 
The myth of an ‘urgent need’ for Federal scholarship aid 
o bright students aiming for college was exploded in recent 
restimony by John R. Stalnaker, President of the National 
Merit Scholarship Corporation. Appearing before a House 
education subcommittee, Stalnaker disclosed that ‘in the Na- 
ional Merit Scholarship Program last year we identified some 
O00 students. We have since then checked samples of these 
tudents to determine how many are not in college. Of the 
OO students, drawn from each state in proportion to 
vulation (just as both bills propose), we find about 97 per 


PO} 

ne in college. Of the next 7500, about 95 per cent are in 
ollege.’ Stalnaker pointed out that ‘a Federal scholarship pro- 
ram would hardly change the minds of that fraction of bright 


lents not going to college. Many of them are girls, who 
cither marry or enter other types of training. Of the boys, many 
n the armed services o1 go into business.’ 


Stalnaker continued we must not lose sight of the 


tact that neither of the bills proposes scholarship help to 
more than the top three per cent of high school students and 
most of these students are eagerly sought by colleges and exist- 


ng scholarship agencies.’ 
Some revealing quotations concerning Federal aid to educa- 
nm were inserted in the Congressional Record recently by 
resentative Ralph Gwinn (R.-N.Y.). Among the pro- 
;ouncements Gwinn assembled on the subject was one from 
Dwight D. Eisenhower (in 1949): ‘I would flatly oppose any 
by the Federal Government to all states in the union for 
lucational purposes. Such a policy would create an ambition 
ilmost a requirement—to spend money freely under the 
mpulse of competition with other localities in the country 
would completely destroy and defeat the watchful economy 
hat comes about through local supervision over local expendi 


of local revenues, 
G;winn also quoted the Commission on Financing Higher 
Education, of the Association of American Universities 
1952 The strength of higher education is founded upon 
freedom and upon the country’s freedom . It is this 


ust be protected if it becomes dependent upon 
ny dominant Support, no matter how beneficient or how 


freedom that 


lightened that support may presently appear to be. Such 
ependence will be threatened if higher education is sub 
d to turther influence from the Federal Government 
Direct Federal control would in the end produce uniformity, 
Tro rir na COompilance 
Senator William E. Jenner rocked the Capital last week 
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with an act unprecedented in the memory of Washington's 
most grizzled veterans. The fiery Hoosier declared that his 
state wanted no part of the ersatz ‘National Defense’ education 
bill then being bulled through the Senate, and introduced an 
amendment specifically excluding Indiana from its alleged 
‘benefits.’ His act was acclaimed by the citizens and the press 
of his state. 

“In attacking the education bill, Jenner called attention to 
the curious provisions of Title VIII, stipulating that in the 
appointment of funds for ‘language development’ studies, 
the Commissioner shall give ‘priority’ to contracts for ‘the 
Middle East, Africa or Asia (including the Soviet Union) .’ 

“Here is a beautiful plan, he commented, ‘for deluging our 
schools with courses on Soviet institutions and filling up the 
remaining time with information about the wncommitted area: 
of Asia and Africa which are the darlings of our State De- 
partment The people of Indiana believe our students 
should get much less propagandizing about the might and 
achievements of the Soviet Union and a great deal more solid 
instruction in American history, American government, and 
the American economic system.’ 

“In showing why Indiana had no néed for Federal patronage, 
Jenner alluded to a recent study conducted by an Indiana 
Board of Education Committee, designed to find out how many 
qualified students were prevented from pursuing college math 
and science studies by financial need. The study unearthed only 
53 qualified high school graduates desiring to go on to college 
who were in need of such aid: all of these are now being 
supplied by private sources. 

“Post-mortems on the education bill passed at this session 
conclude that it is in many respects a worse piece of legisla- 
tion than its critics had at first supposed. Those attacking 
the bill cite these two cases in point: (1) The bill proposes 
to strengthen U. S. studies in math and science. Yet, by author- 
izing Federal surveilance of them, it insures that these two 
subjects, hitherto relatively free of such contamination, will be 
put under the ‘progressivist’ control of the U. S. Office of 
Education. Instead of helping math and science, the bill at- 
tempts to submerge them in the tide of ‘life adjustment.’ (2) 
The ulterior motives of those pressing for programs of ‘guid 
ance and counselling’ as explored in recent issues of Human 
Events, are becoming more and more apparent. These projects 
were allegedly included in the bill to facilitate choice of stu- 
dents worthy of receiving Federal scholarships. Yet, as the bill 
finally passed, the scholarship feature had been removed, while 
the guidance and counselling stayed in. The educationists shed 
few tears for the deceased scholarship program, but hail the 
bill for the ‘broader purpose’ it will serve. ‘Some Office of 
Education officials,’ reports The New York Times, ‘think the 
measure’s greatest contribution may be the spreading of 
testing and guidance-counselling programs through every 
state. 

“What happened to the school crisis? is the question being 
asked in Capitol circles these days, as the Nation's schools 
open for the fall term. It is remembered that just a few weeks 
ago, when Congress was considering the mis-named ‘National 
Defense Education Act, educational bureaucrats professed to 
be worried to a frenzy over supposed shortages of funds and 
teachers. Reliable reports seem to indicate, however, that 
since the passage of the Federal-aid-to-education bill these 
‘shortages’ have been replaced by surpluses. 

“A recent conference of high school counselors, meeting 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, was told, for in- 
stance, that the ‘panic’ on college admissions is largely manu 
factured—and that plenty of room will be available in col 
leges across the Nation until 1960. Similarly, the New England 
Board of Higher Education has found 2,357 freshman vacan- 
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cies in the six New England states. New York State alone— 
which is not considered part of the ‘New England’ group—has 
at least’ 2,500 vacancies, according to the state’s education 
department. And, a report from Ohio's assistant school super- 
intendent, Harold J. Bowers, sounds an optimistic note on the 
expected shortage of high school mathematics and_ science 
teachers in that state—finding that, instead, there have been 
no unusual requests or indications there is a shortage.’ 

“Opponents of the Federal aid are angry, however, over a 
report on college loan funds issued by the U. S. Office of 
Education last week. The ‘National Defense Education Act,’ as 
passed by Congress on August 23, earmarks $295 million for 
loans to college students. Last week’s Office of Education re- 
port, however, brings new facts to light which add strength 
to the view that Federal loan grants are totally unnecessary. So 
the question is asked—why did the Office of Education wait 
until the Federal bill was passed and Congress adjourned be- 
fore it issued this report? Among the findings of the report: 

“More than $26 million is available for student loans at 
767 colleges and universities across the Nation. Nearly half of 
this amount went unused in 1955-56, the study showed. An 
additional 49 colleges and universities with loan resources of 
$538,000 had no borrowers at all. 

“Only 6.5 per cent of all full-time students in these insti- 
tutions borrowed from college funds, and the average total 
loan was $162—relatively small,’ the report said. The median 
amount owed by seniors at graduation was only $284. 

“When asked why students do not borrow from college loan 
funds, almost half of the administrators answered ‘the prefer- 
ence of students to work rather than borrow.’ Another 20 
per cent said that need was met by scholarships and fellow- 
ships and 15 per cent declared there was “no need for 
assistance.” 

Also, from the March 27, 1959 issue of America’s Future: 

“But here’s a hopeful note. Dr. Allen P. Burkhardt, Superin- 
tendent of Schools of Norfolk, Nebraska, doesn’t want any 
help from the Federal government for his schools. He very 
wisely says: “There isn’t a school district in the United States 
in as bad shape, financially, as the federal government.’ And 
most important of all, he calls attention to something which 
cannot be repeated often enough—that there is no such thing 
as federal aid without federal control.” 

If you believe that Federal Aid can exist without Federal 
control, why have the news channels not presented to you 
and the public the type of information contained in the fol- 
lowing: —House Document No. 525, 75th Congress, 3rd Ses- 
sion, summarizes the happenings in the case of the Vocational 
Aid Program: “The conclusion is inescapable that the federal 
control over vocational education has been so administered 
under the authority of the statutes as to shape very definitely 
and decidedly the development of the programs of vocational 
education in the states and local communities. The federally 
supported program has to a considerable extent become a 
federally directed program.” 

George E. Myers, Professor of Vocational Education at the 
University of Michigan, has said, “The control will go more 
and more to the Federal government, whatever legislation is 
enacted. Many state directors of vocational education are 
coming to be looked on as agents of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion rather than as employees of their state boards of vocational 
education.” 

Now turning tor the moment to another current event 
which has been making the headlines, a few words are justi- 
tied about Fidel Castro and his reception in this country. Kent 
Courtney in the Radio Edition of the Independent American 
newspaper of April 4, 1959 said, “Is Fidel Castro the Adolf 
Hitler of the Caribbean? Will Cuba become the base for 
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Soviet Russian Conquest of Latin America? Americas lettwing 
press is enamoured of young Castro. However, there arc 
few newspapers in the United States who see Castro of Cub. 
in his true light. Here’s what the Charleston, §. C. News and 
Courter has to say: “Premier Fidel Castro of Cuba said last 
week that revolutionary justice is based not on ‘legal precepts, 
but on the ‘moral conviction’ of the people. We do not know 
the source of Premier Castro’s ideas about law. But we recall 
that another successful revolutionist, Adolf Hitler, also rejected 
legal precepts. He based the Nazi state on what he called 
the ‘will’ of the German people.” 

Human Events of April 8, 1959 contained the following 

“Significant of change among those previously favorable 
to Castro is the reversal of opinion on Cuba in the Catholic 
press. Last week, Human Events reported that 180-degre« 
shift on the Cuban situation by Dale Francis, a Catholic col 
umnist formerly pro-Castro. 

“Indicating a shift in other quarters, too, was the sur 
prisingly frank story on Cuba authored last week by Drew. 
Pearson, in which the nationally syndicated columnist (who 
three months ago ran a favorable report on Castro) comes up 
with the charge that Castro was ‘the No. 1 leader’ of the 
bloody Bogota, Colombia, revolt of 1948, which exploded 
right under the nose of U. S. Secretary of State George ¢ 
Marshall. This was regarded as one of the cleverest Com 
munist coups in many years. 

“Pearson also says that ‘The New York Times, the Columbia 
Broadcasting System and others who have built up Fidel 
Castro have been quite superficial in the reporting of the 
factors and influences around Castro.’ Pearson goes on to 
report massive infiltration of Cuba today by the Communists 

“One publication does not need to get off any hook. Haman 
Events was the first in this country to throw light on Castro's 
Communist associations, in a story appearing August 17, 1957 
This item on the Cuban uprising carried an interview with 
the Hon. Spruille Braden (former Ambassador to Cuba and 
expert on Latin-American affairs), who said of Castro: ‘He ts 
a fellow traveller, if not a member of the Communist party, 
and has been so for a long time . . . The appearance of this 
Cuban at the head of the recent uprising in his own country 
stamps the insurrection as another part of the developing 
Communist pattern of: such subversion throughout Latin 
America.’ And from April 15 issue: 

“As Cuban boss Fidel Castro prepares to enter Washington 
in triumph—to address the American Society of Newspape: 
Editors and to lunch with Under Secretary of State Christian 
Herter—the evidence of his barbarism and his pro-Moscow 
leanings begins to reach impressive proportions. 

“Visiting the Capitol last week was Rafael del Pino, onetim« 
friend of Castro’s and a former member of his revolutionary 
movement. Del Pino, now head of the Anti-Communist Move 
ment of the Americas, contrasted Castro’s words and actions 
As quoted in the Scripps-Howard Washington Daily News, he 
said the following: 

“‘Although Castro denies pro-Red sympathies, his first act 
after coming to power was to unleash Cuba’s Communist party 
Although he said he would not execute any of his fellow 
countrymen, the butchery has reached appalling levels. Al 
though he came as a /iberator, he has crushed elementary right 
of speech, press, travel, private property.’ ” 

The April 22 issue contained the following: 

“Castro Story—Exclusive: Americans on hand to witness the 


. arrival of Cuba's new dictator in the Nation's Capitol last 


week was treated to the full fury of mob rule-Castro sty! 
Castro’s arrival was a field day, on American soil, for pro 
Communist Cubans, a licking for anti-Communists and native 
Americans. And, Human Events reporters on the scene dis 








‘ “ ueved with a big assist trom U authorities, 
t in force to make sure that nothing went wrong 

Ca inofficial’ visit. Some of the incidents: 
Representatives of the Anti-Communist Movement of the 
{mer jad a large group of demonstrators ready to protest 
inst Castro, but were told by Washington National Air- 
anti-Fidel pickets could be allowed 
ntras estimated 1500 pro-Castro demonstra- 

vere allowed to surge about } ATS terminal. 

\ group of students from Washington's Georgetown Uni 
showed up to picket against Castro, were herded 
rport waiting room, where their signs were 
only through the windows. Pro-Castro pickets—with 
tment officials gazing on benignly—then pro- 
ceeded to cover up the windows. Castro was subsequently 


as saying that he was ‘hardly able to see any anti 


Questioned by a Human Events reporter, State Department 
presentatives admitted that they were working in close 
irmony with Castro’s agents, to hustle identified anti-Castro 

off the premises. Caging up the Georgetown pickets in 
waiting room might be unfair, they confessed, but was 
cemed necessary for ‘security 

Massive police protection was on hand to keep the Cuban 

her from harm—inclyding WNA police. State Depart- 

nent Security, and a cordon of 150 U. S. soldiers from Fort 
Meyer, Va. There was no protection, however, for the ordinary 
U. S. citizen who made a final attempt to protest Castro's 

rival on the roadway o le MATS terminal. As the Amer- 

n pickets lined up there with their signs they were ac 

| by a howling mob of Cubans 

[hey were screamed at, spat upon, and shoved; the signs 

¢ ripped from their oa nds and trampled into the roadbed, 

torrent of obscenities. No policeman or State Depart- 

nt officer intervened. On American soil, native American 

pposition to a foreign dictator had been effectively silenced. 
Libertad’ had come to Washington.” 

This calls to mind a situation which occurred two or threc 

go. As reported in the New York newspaper “three 

Soviet scientists were taken on a tour of the Washington 

Nav Research Laboratories, where the U. S. makes and 

ts model satellites. No American reporter was allowed ad- 

n. The reason given—'the laboratory is a_ restricted 

Think of it! 
Did you have a report, oral or written, of the above descrip 
n of ¢ ; me in Washington, in your newspapers, 
1 the radio or TV? You did not. Why? Because it was deliber 
withheld from you. The explanation of why such 
nformation on this and other topics is withheld, must of ne- 
ty, be a rather lengthy one to be convincing. What little 
lence might be cited this evening, could, at best, shock you 
resolve to inquire further. It is hoped that such will be 

ise. Should you be curious in having a more detailed pic 
n will be presented tonight, of what is taking place in 
post card to your speaker and he will 

vor to send you copies of facts which have been 
«mb! iring the past few years under the topics: (1) 
Ir (bout Censorship and Book Burning, 1956. (2) 

Is Interfering With Your Right to Know?, 1957 
Why H tl United States Supreme Court Become 

| 1958 

b of the type of information which 
idcast as a result of this conspiracy 
ny statement will be made and ques 
Do you | wt both the American Bar Association and 


( ter f State Justices have criticised the Supreme 
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Court recently for its lack of judicial procedures? Do you 
know that since October 1943 the Supreme Court has con- 
sented to hear the fantastic total of 73 cases involving com- 
munism or subversion and that the vast majority of their 
decisions have favored the communist point of view? During 
this period the votes of six individual members of the court 
have been 59%, 78%, 90%, 92%, 96%, and 100% in support of 
the communist point of view. While this is a horrible situation 
to contemplate, it is not the most serious danger to our tradi- 
tional form of government. The Constitution of the U. S. 
being destroyed a step at a time. The Court initiated this 
destruction by changing the meaning of words—a point al- 
ready discussed. Rosalie Gordon, in her book “Nine Men 
Against America” makes the following statement: 

“Beginning with the appointment of the new judges by 
President Roosevelt from 1937 on, the socialist revolutionaries 
in America had what they needed—a Supreme Court which 
would ignore the rights of the states and set up the central 
government in Washington as the all-powerful element in 
American life. 

“Mr. Justice Frankfurter struck the first blow for the Con- 
stitution-wreckers. He did it by twisting out of all recognition 
one little phrase in the Constitution which gives the Federal 
government power over ‘interstate commerce.’ The Constitu- 
tion left in the hands of the sovereign states all powers of 
regulation over their internal trade, business and commercial 
operations. 

“But this did not suit Justice Frankfurter and his revo- 
lutionary colleagues on the Court. So he cooked up a brand 
new decision—with no precedent in law or fact—to allow the 
Federal government to intrude into purely state functions 
There was a loft building in a New Jersey town. One of the 
tenants was a clothing manufacturer who sold most of his 
product in other states. He was, of course, clearly in inter- 
state commerce and thus subject to federal regulation. But, 
believe it or not, Justice Frankfurter declared that the building 
—inside a town inside the sovereign state of New Jersey— 
was also in interstate commerce because that one tenant, 
among many others, was engaged in interstate commerce. 

“But that wasn’t all. By means of this judicial ‘reasoning’ 
so-called Justice Frankfurter went further, and said that be- 
cause the building was in interstate commerce, so was the 
elevator man—and the women who washed the windows.” 

Thus, as described above, began the setting aside of the 
Constitution. 

Public school integration is only another example of un- 
constitutional procedure. It is solely on this basis that your 
speaker prefers to discuss this question. According to the Dan 
Smoot report of May 11, 1956, Chief Justice Warren admits 
that, in the May 17, 1954 decision, the court was reading into 
the 14th amendment something that was not there but that 
the court thinks should be there. Referring to the Little Rock 
situation, do you know that the Posse Comitatus Act of 1878 
and recodified in August by Congress in 1956, following the 
school integration edict of the Supreme Court, states that, 
“Whoever, except in cases and circumstances expressly author 
ized by the Constitution, or act of Congress, wilfully uses any 
part of the Army or Air Force as a posse comitatus, or othe: 
wise, to execute the laws, shall be fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned not more than two years, or both.” Obviously, 
the only reason for this statute and its predecessor is to insure 
the people against the use of troops to enforce a court order 
otherwise, the law has no meaning whatsoever. The three 
sections of Federal Law which were cited by President Eisen 
hower in his proclamation ordering Federal paratroopers into 
Arkansas have been restricted and overruled by the “Poss« 
Comitatus Act” of 1956. The statutes passed by Congress 
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specify the means whereby the U. S. Marshals and the citizens 
who may be deputized to act as assistant marshals, can enforce 
the laws of the United States. 

The 14th amendment specifically states that the provisions 
of that amendment shall be implemented through legislation 
by the Congress of the United States. There is nothing in the 
amendment giving the Supreme Court power to do this. Con- 
gress has passed no law authorizing the forced integration of 
public schools. 

Furthermore, do you know that the 14th amendment was 
adopted only by duress of the Federal government and by the 
establishment of puppet legislatures in the South following 
the Civil War, and that during the period of controversy in 
obtaining its ratification two non-Southern states withdrew 
their support of the amendment but that this withdrawal of 
support was ignored in Washington? Without these two votes 
there would have been an insufficient number to adopt the 
amendment. 

Also, do you know, that within a few months of the adoption 
of the 14th amendment, the Congress of the U. S. established 
segregated schools in Washington, D. C.? Surely the intent of 
the 14th amendment to provide “equal protection of the laws” 
had absolutely nothing to do with the operation of public 
schools. This is left by the Constitution to the states. It is in- 
teresting to learn that the conditions for admission to state- 
hood, of the last dozen or so states, including Alaska and 
Hawaii, specifically provide that the educational system shall 
be left completely in the hands of the state. 

If the citizens of this country wish the constitution to be 
changed, it can be changed. But it should be changed consti- 
tutionally as provided therein, and not by the whim or fancy 
of individuals—no matter how worthy or unworthy the cause. 

If time permitted it could be clearly demonstrated that a 
Supreme Court edict or decision is not necessarily “the law of 
the land” as so many have been mislead to believe. 

Turning now to another area and hoping to impress you 
that the time has come to shake off complacency and the “leave 
it to the other fellow” attitude, the question is posed. Do you 
have the slightest idea that there is a close tie-up between 
the left-wing authors, the left-wing book reviewers, and the 
distribution of books and other articles? Probably you do not. 
This is a fantastic situation which you should know more about. 
The facts are available but obviously are kept buried as much 
as possible. 

Are you aware of the serious pitfalls involved in the adop- 
tion and promotion of cultural and scientific exchange pro- 
grams involving behind the Iron Curtain countries? 

Do you know how many Reds or fellow travelers are in 
our churches? And that the National Council of The Churches 
of Christ in the US.A., the Federal-National Council of 
Churches and that the World Council of Churches are domi- 
nated by individuals of this type? Now don't imply that 
the churches are being attacked. But, Church members should 
realize how the good graces of the churches are being used 
to promote the left-wing philosophy. There is conclusive docu- 
mented evidence of this. 

Do you suspect that the League of Women’s Voters is deftly 
used to spread the poisonous socialistic philosophy, which in 
its ultimate result, is the same as the Communist philosophy? 

What do you know about the founders and the executives 
of the American Civil Liberties Union? Does your knowledge 
include the testimony of a recently retired executive, who be- 
fore a congressional committee in 1931 was asked, “Does your 
organization uphold the right of a citizen or alien to advocate 
murder?” He replied “Yes,” and then was asked “or assassina- 
tion?” His reply, “Yes,” and then asked, “Does your organiza- 
tion uphold the right of an American citizen to advocate 
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force and violence for the overthrow of the government 
Answer, “Certainly, insofar as mere advocacy is concerned 
(You note that recently the Supreme Court upheld this 
philosophy and said essentially that the law enforcement offi 
cers must wait until the advocates act before they may be incar 
cerated. That time will be too late.) The A-C.L.U. is reported 
to be an outgrowth of an organization set up to defend WW] 
draftdodgers and the man that has just been quoted served 
a term for draft dodging. He just recently retired. 


Do you know that the money expended by the Federal! 
Government on the Foreign Give-Away programs plus th¢ 
cost of subsidizing business activities, which operate in a 
preferred status in competition with private industry, amounts 
to just about the total income tax collected? In other words, 
if the government would cease to support such industries, a 
function which is not provided for in the constitution, and 
eliminate the Give-Away programs, no one would need to pay 
any income tax. This amounts to about 32 billion dollars 
a year. Are you aware that the Constitution specifies the pur 
poses for which the Federal Government may raise money, and 
the support of foreign governments is not included? 

We continually hear much talk about the necessity of 
joining in conferences, summit meetings, and the like with 
Russia. Do you know that since 1945, we have held ove: 
1,400 meetings with the Russians? Do you know that we havc 
made more than 50 written agreements with Russia, during 
that time, and that in every instance, these solemn agreements 
have been broken by the Russians when it was to their con 
venience to do so? 

Do you know that on more than one occasion a foreign 
country has reduced its income tax by an amount just about 
equal to the handout which we have given them? 

Do you know that Russian-made scientific instruments arc 
being used in some high schools in this country when the 
same types of instruments are piling up in our warehouses 
as surplus goods? Aside from the Russian instruments this 
surplus goods situation needs a thorough investigation 

Is this sufficient to awaken you to the realization that some- 
thing very dangerous is being put across in this country, or 
should you be told some of the true facts about the United 
Nations and its subsidiary organizations such as the U. N 
International Emergency Fund known as UNICEF or the 
famous UNESCO— information that is kept from the public 
Statements could also be made about the National Education 
Association and its subsidiaries, the P.T.A., the White Hous 
Conference on Education, but you have heard sufficient for th« 
time being. 

The question naturally arises how can disintegration of ou: 
republic be checked and cured? The situation will not be 
changed by either of the two major political parties so long 
as each is controlled by men who have the same left-wing 
philosophy. It does not seem likely that a third party move 
ment would be successful within the next few years, but i: 
may prove to be the only way out eventually, if it is not 
too late, as many think. At the present time, the best hop 
seems to be that a sufficient number of un-instructed delegates 
to the Electoral College will be chosen, so that neither th 
Democratic nor the Republican nominee can obtain a majorir 
This will then throw the election into the Congress wher 
there appears to be a better chance that a sound philosophy 
may exert effective influence on the choice of a president 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I have scarcely scratched the su: 
face. Think it over. Decide what you are going to do about 
Then do it. I hope it will not be too late 

My deepest appreciation for your attention and agair 
for the honor bestowed upon me 
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A CALL TO DUTY 
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HE AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP AWARD I have re- 
ceived here today from the Junior Order of United 
American Mechanics and the honorary degree conferred 
pon me by Morris Harvey College fill me with humility, 


ititude, and a deep sense of re sponsibility. Humility, be- 
ise | am fully aware of the extent to which the achieve- 
ents of my associates in the FBI have contributed to my 
presence here. Gratitude, because I have been chosen to 
ve these signal honors as well as this unique sculpture. A 


ise Of responsibility, because of the need that exists 


lert everyone to the dangers which threaten to destroy 
verything American citizenship represents. 
Our nation is faced today with a dual menace—the com- 
munist conspiracy acking from within and from abroad, and 
riminal commplency made up of the lowest dregs of the 
wless who are attacking our statutory and constitutional 


irds. Only by re-evaluating and assuming the full obli- 


ns of citizenship can we hope to achieve the maximum 
tection tor our Nation trom these shots which crime and 
nism represent 


Our forefathers fought to gain liberty; our struggle in this, 
lear age, is to maintain and perpetuate it. The inter- 

onspiracy of atheistic communism threatens us with 
extinction through the deadly destruction wrought by 


levastating weapons of this era 
While bl tantly repeating the Big Lie” of peaceful coexist- 
‘ the communist enemy, aided by followers working from 


1, has already subjugated 17 countries with a population 

f over 900 ‘milli n people or about one-third of those on the 

f the globe. One hundred years ago, communism was 

rded as an impractical theory. Some forty years ago, at 

of the Bolshevik Revolution, communism commanded 

y thousand followers. Today, it claims a total world mem- 

bership of more than 33 million, with active Party units 
ted in 83 nations. 

te with instances of the treachery which 

A United States Senate report of 

of nearly one thousand treaties showed that in 38 


Soviet history 


se glins pos sible 


rs the Soviet Union had violated agreements with prac- 
lly ev nation to which it had given its solemn, written 
ge. With such a record as this before us, we must not 
x our vigilance for one instant. 

As t number one target of world-wide communism, the 
ed § ; the prime objective of Soviet espionage. 
Soviet defectors are unanimous in stating that between 70 and 
80 per cent of Russian officials in the United States are mem- 
of the Red intelligence services. The importance that the 
SSR is currently attaching to the value of these intelligence 
viv borne out by the sharp increase in the num- 
Soviet diplomatic personnel assigned to the United 
S In May, 1954, there were 212 Soviet officials in the 
1 States. Five years later, that number has increased t 

n ise Of almost 50 per cent! 
Soviet espionage activities in this country expose the fallacy 
il] peaceful coexistence.” In recent years, pseudo 
for pe by communists have been more than matched 


by intensified communist espionage efforts in the United 
States. Using blackmail, bribery, and similar techniques, com- 
munist agents, many with diplomatic immunity, are stepping 
up their efforts to obtain our military, scientific, and industrial 
secrets for use against us. 

The Communist Party, USA, today is an integral part of 
the international communist conspiracy and represents a very 
real danger to our freedom. It is composed of the true believers 

-the disciples, the hardcore militants for the Soviet Union— 
who stand by communist Russia and sing its praise despite the 
terrible “inhumanity to man” which has been inflicted in 
various parts of the world by the Soviets and their satellites. 

These are the people so blinded by faith in the Soviet Union 
and hatred of the United States that they still give allegiance 
to the Communist Party despite the Soviet brutalities in 
Hungary, the herding of countless millions into communes in 
China, the rape of Tibet and the imprisonment and degrada- 
tion of the consecrated men of the clergy whose only “crime” 
was teaching the word of God. 

Foremost in the present battle plans of the Communist 
Party, USA, are well-calculated efforts to embarrass the 
American economic system; to infiltrate and gain control in 
our labor organizations; and to secure footholds in basic 
American industries, such as transportation, manufacturing, 
communications and chemicals. Success of these Red objectives 
will be destruction for our way of life. 

One tried and proven weapon the communists have used in 
the past has been the ruthless “smear.” Congressional com- 
mittees, patriotic organizations, the FBI and all those who 
attack subversion and defend American concepts are primary 
targets. The FBI is proud to have earned from communists 
and their fellow travelers the title of arch enemy. The best 
yardstick of the effectiveness of the fight against communism 
is the fury of the smear attacks against the fighter—launched 
and conducted by the Reds. The smear of the FBI is not a new 
thing, having been a continuing part of communist effort in 
America for many years. It would be a sorry day if the FBI 
should cease to be the target of communist attacks. We may 
well be judged by the enemies we make. 

Many former Communist Party members, awakened to the 
fallacies of communism, have given the FBI and Congressional 
Committees invaluable aid in the fight against subversion. By 
doing so, they have fulfilled a major obligation of citizenship. 
Until those former communists who still maintain silence 
are willing to cooperate, they must be considered as on the 
side of our enemies. 

I have made numerous appeals, asking former communists 
to aid the FBI in exposing the true menace of communism. I 
realize that very real, human and personal sacrifices are in- 
volved. However, there is also a moral duty involved which 
transcends these sacrifices. It is a duty to the country to which 
they have sworn allegiance and to future generations who 
would live in peace. 

While godless communism stalks a peace-loving America, 
yet another force—the criminal underworld—is subverting 
our democratic processes. It is not the purpose of the FBI to 
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shock Americans with its compilation of crime statistics each 
year, but the figures for 1958, unfortunately, are exactly that— 
shocking. Crime in 1958 reached an all-time high, an appalling 
increase of more than eight per cent over 1957. The total cost 
of crime for the entire Nation has now reached the alarming 
figure of 22 billion dollars a year—or nearly one-third of the 
cost of running the entire Federal government for a year! 

We look back with horror upon the days of Capone, Dillin- 
ger and a host of others whose names are synonymous with 
crime; but what of today? Scum from the lowest levels of 
society have gained riches and respect in some quarters after 
they have drawn the very lifeblood from honest American 
institutions. 

A few leeches masquerading as legitimate labor leaders are 
casting a shadow of public distrust on thousands of labor 
men who have directed their unions with integrity and dignity 
over the years. Is it not time that the rank and file join hands 
with the many honest and conscientious labor leaders to rid 
themselves of these parasites? 

The deeply entrenched forces of the underworld encompass, 
of course, many facets of organized crime beyond those con- 
nected with the labor movement. Many notorious hoodlums 
of the prohibition era, for example, now wear the “mantle of 
respectability.” With their ill-gotten gains some have bought 
into legitimate businesses. Others have simply strong-armed 
their way to the same objective. In this manner, these rack- 
eteers have succeeded in gaining social prominence and a 
measure of community acceptance. From this foundation of 
apparent legitimacy, they are spreading criminal control over 
many segments of the business world. Evidence of the spread 
of this despotism has been publicly revealed in the garment 
industry, juke box and vending machine businesses and others. 

In addition, there are those tyrants of the underworld dealing 
in Marcotics, prostitution and gambling who continue to in- 
flict an immeasurable degree of suffering and sorrow on our 
citizenry through their increasing defiance for law and order. 

In our zeal to effectively combat these sinister forces, we 
must not lose sight of the fact that the responsibility is first 
and foremost that of the state and local law enforcement 
agencies. Local police power is one of the cornerstones of local 
government and should remain so. 

This is not the time to reorganize law enforcement—it is the 
time for a vigorous activation and application of existing 
crime-fighting techniques. A strong and united law enforce- 
ment profession remains America’s most effective weapon 
against the professional hoodlums who dominate the under- 
world. 

The strength of law enforcement can be maintained only 
through a scrupulous observance of the rights of all our 
citizens. Law enforcement operates only for the protection of 
the people. It must operate within prescribed limitations as 
the servant of the people. Its duties must be performed within 
the strict meaning of the law, with full consciousness that the 
law represents a mandate from the people. These responsi- 
bilities must be met objectively, with a determination to main- 
tain the maximum of individual rights which our citizens now 
enjoy. Supporting this basic premise, the FBI rigidly adheres 
to the principle of liberty for all but license for none. In this 
manner, law enforcement can curb our current wave of law- 
lessness while still protecting the rights of the community as 
well as the rights of its members. It is not an attitude that 
makes headlines, but it is one that is profoundly American. 

Righteousness, honesty and obedience to the law have no 
meaning whatsoever to many American youths. A tragically 
high percentage of crime in 1958 was committed by our 
young people. During that year, the arrests of persons under 
21 years of age constituted 20 per cent of the total arrests. 
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The significance of this situation is that we as adults hav: 
failed the younger generation. It means that the forces of the 
underworld have stained the lives of these thousands of boys 
and girls. Ir is time for us to wage an all-out war on our 
antagonists. If not now, it will be too late. Juvenile crime in 
the past few years has never declined—it is constantly in- 
creasing. 

There are those who say that law entorcment officers are tox 
strict to their interpretation of juvenile crime, that what we 
today call crimes were in prior years merely pranks. This is 
not true. In 1958 persons 17 years of age or less accounted 
for over 22 per cent of the arrests for robbery, over 48 per 
cent of the arrests for larceny, 5O per cent of the arrests for 
burglary and 64 per cent of all auto theft arrests. We are nm 
longer dealing with delinquent children—we are dealing with 
vicious young criminals. They should be treated as such. 

We cannot evade the combined challenge of communism 
and lawlessness. As the criminal takes advantage of every 
weakness in our social structure, so the communist too often 
is able to exploit social, economic, racial and other problem 
which arise in our communities. We must. join together to 
wage war on crime and subversion. It is not the problem of 
law enforcement alone. Neither is it the problem of the 
people alone. Citizens cannot stand by themselves in the fight 
against the organized forces of tyranny. They must have th« 
help and protection that honest law enforcement provides 
Neither can law enforcement successfully protect the peopl 
against the ravages of crime and subversion without the full 
support of an alert and aroused citizenry 

While their motives are different, communists and criminals 
have many things in common—basically their actions spring 
from an utter contempt for the true principles of citizenship 
as expressed in a society based on law and order. 


This contempt is nourished in America by the moral and 
physical weakness of some of our citizens. There are all too 
many in the United States who believe in surrendering a 
principle of morality to the illusions of expediency. Wher 
weakness prevails—fear takes over—and fear can cause a 
citizen to evade his duty. 

The rule of fear is the rule of tyrants. This is true whethe: 
it be a communist dictator or a criminal overlord. There 1: 
no basic moral difference in the tactics they use. The iron 
fist of the communist tyrant is often concealed by the velvet 
glove of so-called “peaceful coexistence.” The machine gun 
of the criminal overlord is also frequently hidden by th 
cloak of apparent respectability. 

It is the seed of fear that Nikita Khrushchev hopes to plant 
in our minds when he threatens to unleash on us what hi 
terms “the most devastating war ever known by mankind.” In 
the criminal sense, this is blackmail—ballistic blackmail. I 
is the same seed of fear the hoodlum hopes to plant in th 
minds of prospective victims of a protection racket. 

The ultimate results of this utter contempt for the rights 
of others—both by communists and criminals—are tragic 
consequences. Today, for example, in communist China ove: 
500 million persons have been herded into communes. In this 
completely regimented existence, families have been broken 
up; private property confiscated; work militarized; and th 
individual robbed of practically all freedom of choice in his 
personal life. 

Recently communists in Poland boasted that they had taken 
over the Boy Scouts there and turned them into a Red your! 
group. Could there be a better example of how the com 
munists use even the most noble of organizations to furthe: 
their insidious aims? 

The same denial of personal rights occurs when murderer 
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between the torces of God and the forces of evil in which 
there can be no truce. 

In the battle for the life of our Nation, to paraphrase one 
of our great presidents, we must look to thosé who enter the 
arena of active struggle; whose faces are stained by dust and 
sweat and blood; who strive valiantly to overcome temporary 
obstacles; who, supported by faith, enthusiasm and devotion, 
assault the enemy stronghold with the sword of patriotism. 

Here are seven basic points which should be part of our 
everyday lives: We must: 

|. Be alert and learn the true nature and tactics of the 
communist and criminal enemy. 


. Make civic programs for social improvement our 
business. 

}. Exercise our right to vote; elect representatives of 
integrity. 


i. Respect human dignity—individual rights cannot co- 
exist with crime and communism. 

). Be informed—know the history, traditions, and heri- 
tage of our country. 

6. Combat public apathy—indifference can be fatal when 

national survival is at stake. 

Attack bigotry and prejudice wherever they appear; 

justice for all is the bulwark of democracy. 

These points—in all their simplicity—mean AMERICA- 
the land we love and cherish. This is the America we must all 
work to protect against those enemies who seek to destroy her 
historic freedoms. This is the America which merits our entire 
devotion and support. This is the America which is the hope 
of free men everywhere. 

Some years ago I was in a small Southern city and decided 
in the late afternon to take a short walk. I passed a little 
church whose white steeple gleamed brightly in the rays of 
the setting sun. Drawn by its picturesque beauty, I saw on 
the announcement board near the door a phrase which I have 
remembered. It was the topic for the next Sunday's sermon, 
and it said simply: “Do what you can, with what you have, 
wherever you are, for God and America.” 

This is our call to duty. It is the tradition of free men— 
a tradition which we must carry on to ensure the future for 
those who take over our obligations. 


Social And Moral Obligations 
Of High School Graduates 


TWENTIETH CENTURY CHALLENGES TO NEGRO YOUTH 


CHICK, SR., Department of Economics and Ame 
D. red the Graduating Class, Southside Hig/ 
RINCIPAL, platform guest, members of the 
ty, my many friends and former students, par 
t the graduat nd members of the graduating 
‘ to be here this evening 
( n have been invited 
' I nd oO ision. | do not need 
‘ ny evening that you are 
ind girls of North Carolina 
four years ago when you began your 
Many of those who started out with you 
vening. Of course some of them have 
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moved to other school districts and there completed their 
high school work. But some of them have simply fallen by 
the wayside. Multiply the number your class lost during the 
past four years by the number of high schools in North Caro 
lina and you will have a rough estimate of the number of who 
started out four years ago to acquire a high school education 
but who are not so fortunate as you are this evening. They are 
not receiving a high school diploma from any school during 
this happy commencement season. 

Thus, I reiterate that you are among the fortunate 
selected few. I believe that you will agree with me that the 
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foregoing places serious social and moral obligations upon 
you. You should have a sincere feeling of gratitude towards 
your parents who have willingly made so many sacrifices that 
you might remain in school. You should have a similar feel- 
ing towards your Principal and teachers who have labored 
so faithfully and patiently with you during the past four 
years. Certainly you will not forget your Superintendent, nor 
other school officials on the local as well as on the state level. 

We speak with a degree of pride of our free public school 
system. However, I am positive that by now your training 
enables you to realize that our public schools are not free. 
Even though you do not pay tuition and fees by the month 
or school year, public schools must be paid for just the same. 
The people of North Carolina have taxed themselves that 
you may have efficient public schools. 

Therefore, North Carolina, which is the people of North 
Carolina, has a just right to expect some returns from the 
investments it has made in your education. The State has a 
right to expect you to be a law-abiding citizen. It is quite gen- 
erally agreed that one of the functions of education is to 
improve the individual's conduct as a member of the social 
organism. Moreover, it has a right to expect you to be an 
efficient producer, property owner, and, thus a tax payer. 
Each of you, as it were, should sign a promisory ne ~ this 
evening, made payable to North Carolina, not in dollars and 
cents, but payable in a life of dedicated and unselfish services 
in whatever endeavor you may engage and wherever you 
should decide to live. 

North Carolina has invested in your education because it 
believes that education is the indispensable means by which 
society shapes its ends and determines its progress. North 
Carolina subscribes to the philosophy that the proper kind of 
education creates and modifies the social and intellectual 
climate so as to make it favorable to political and economic 
justices and progress. Moreover, North Carolina believes that 
free public schools are an integral part of the structure of 
popular government; that they are essential to the preservation 
of the American Way of Life; that the public schools began 
as one of the first ideals of a free world; and that they con- 
tinue to be the bulwark of a free society. 

During the current school year there were roughly 1,061,171 
students enrolled in the State’s public schools. For the support 
of public schools the State is currently appropriating approxi- 
mately $155,000,000 plus approximately $32,000,000 from 
local units, and $7,000,000 from Federal funds, a grand total 
of $194,000,000 annually! Speaking further of dollars and 
cents, the State, by investing in your education, has placed 
you im a category where your income should be far above 
that of the masses. Reliable sources of information indicate 
that people with no education have a life time income of only 
$58,000; people with eight years of training, $116,000; 
those with a high school education, $155,000; those with one 
to three years of college training, $190,000; and those with 
four years of college training, $268,000. I would not have you 
to conclude, however, that I am a strong advocate of education 
simply for material gains alone. Having completed your high 
school education, you should be able to live a fuller life as 
an individual as well as a citizen of this great State and 
nation, “The land of the free and the home of the brave.” 

Thus, with the foregoing background, I wish to leave with 
you this evening five or six thoughts or points of emphasis 
that I have chosen to designate as “Challenges to Negro 
Youth.” 

In the first place, | challeAge you to continue your cdi 
cation. Commencement means just what it says— ‘to com 
mence,” and not to end. Some of you will continue your formal 
education in institutions of higher education and the pro 
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tessions, Others of you will terminate your tormal traimuins 
this evening. However, your education need not end here 
Many of the world’s most outstanding characters have been 
and are, individuals who did not have formal training in 
higher education, or not even a formal high school education 
Abraham Lincoln, Booker T. Washington, and Harry § 
Truman are but a few of such personalities. Education ts 

continuing process. Do not be be-calmed into complaccncy 
because you are receiving a high school diploma this evening 
The beach of life is strewn with the wreckage of careers « 


those who having received plaudits and diplomas, rested o1 
their laurels and drifted on the reefs. The race of life has t 
be run the full course. Or to use a Biblical promise, Bc 


thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown ot 
life.” I am not implying that education is a cure-all for any 
individual or race. But | feel that you will agree with me th 
our progress in this country since we have been free has becn 
inseparately tied to our progress in education. 

In the second place, I challenge you to strive for emotion: 
maturity and stability. Do not be carried away by the nots 
of the crowd at any given time. Be able to accept your failures 
as well as your successes like a good soldier of the Cross. Be 
cooperative, certainly; be willing to adjust to changing condi 
tions and times, yes. But at the same time have some standards 
of your own, standards that have stood the test of tim 
standards which you will be slow to surrender and will think 
long and hard before so doing. It is generally agreed that th 
vast majority of crimes as well as other anti-social acts is 
committed by people who are not emotionally mature 

In the third place, I challenge you to develop, indeed, it 
you have not already achieved such, a strong integrity and a 
strong and noble character. J. Hawes says that a good characte: 
is, in all cases, the fruit of personal exertion. It is not in 
herited from parents; it is not created by external advantages 
of birth, wealth, talents, or station; but it is the result of an 
individual’s own endeavors—the fruit and reward of good 
principles manifested in a course of virtuous and honorabk 
action. 

Fourthly, | challenge you to be open minded. Be toleran 
towards those whose ways, habits, customs, religion, and rac 
may be different from yours. Moreover, always be mindful ot 
the fact that there are two sides to most of the controversial 
issues concerning the grave problems of life and that the last 
and final word has not been said pertaining to any of then 
Furthermore, continue to be conscious of the fact that on 
of the earmarks of an educated, refined, and cultured persor 
is an attitude of good will. The educated person strives fo: 
mutual respect and understanding with all peoples with whon 
he may come in contact. An additional characteristic of an 
educated person is that he is always willing to allow othe: 
individuals the freedom that he desires for himself. In brief 
bigotry and intolerance are foreign to the thinking and spiri 
of the truly educated. A sincere open-minded person has di 
regard for the sacred worth and dignity of all individuals 

Next, I challenge you to perpetually strive for efficiency 
in all your endeavors. You should feel morally obligated 
take a strong stand for scholarship, for thoroughness, and fo: 
distinguished achievements in whatever may be your lift 
vocation. Since 1954 the ability as well as the moral integrity 
of the Negro has been tested and discussed probably more than 
they have during any other period of his history in the Unit 
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States. We have been Liven One series of stan lard tests alter 
inother. All too often our scores on the foregoing, to say th 
least, have Not been all Wi should desire them to have beet 


| am not here implying that we become frustrated over ou 
scores On standard Cests, because they are nor one hundred pel 


cent reliable measures of an individual's natural ability. But 
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1 DOCK s¢ there are those who cl! 
ieve that standard tests can, and do, measure an 
I do urge you to be: ome concerned 
ting in such matters. Moreover, communit 
VES ible statistical reports indicate that such mat- 
legitimate birth rates, and social diseases ar« 
nong us than among many other racial 
» the Uni States. Of course you and I maintain that 
foreg s not inherent characteristics of any particular 
r group. We argue that the same would be found among 
which does not have good educational 
opportunities. Then, it is incumbent upon you 
ve had an opportunity for a high school education to 
ve daily to remove those conditions under which we live 
reed crim illegitimacy, and social diseases. Our edu- 
opportunities are better today than they have been 
ring any other tim nce we have been free. We must 
monstrate evidences of correspondent improvements in all 
of our activities. We cannot forever excuse ourseives 
e ground that we have not had équal opportunities with 
er groups in this country 
Furthermo: I challenge you to hold fast to your faith 
the democratic political system and the free enterpris« 
m of United States. Neither of them has reached 
ive produced the greatest stability in 
vernment and the highest economic standard of living of any 
| systems yet devised by man. Not 
i plead with you to hold fast to our democrati 


free enterprise system, but I admonish 
you to strive to convert others to the American Way of Life 
us neither sit still nor kecp silent while others are extolling 


political and economic systems 
Lastly, but by no means least, I challenge you to develop 
trong, deep, firm, and abiding spiritual life. In the words 
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the Apostle James “Grow in grace and in wisdom, and 
knowledge.” If you accept all the other challenges I have 
pointed out to you but neglect the spiritual side of your 
life, in the words of the Apostle Paul, your life will become, 
“A sounding brass and a tinkling symbol.” 

This great nation of ours was founded and nurtured by men 
who were devoutly religious and spiritual. The famous May- 
flower Compact opens with the words, “In the name of 
God . . .” The Declaration of Independence makes a four- 
fold appeal to the Almighty God. In the Constitutional Con- 
vention, when an impasse was reached, Benjamin Franklin 
moved that the Convention be opened each morning with 
prayer. “For,” said he, “it is impossible for an empire to 
rise without God's aid. In his farewell address George Wash- 
ington stated that of all dispositions and habits which lead to 
political prosperity religion and morality are indispensable 
supports. In his second Inaugural Address, during the crisis 
of the Civil War, Abraham Lincoln affirmed and reaffirmed 
his faith in the over-ruling righteousness of God. In the last 
article that Woodrow Wilson wrote, “The Road Away from 
Revolution,” he pleads for a Christian conception of justice 
and declares, “The sum of the whole matter is this, our civili- 
zation cannot survive materially unless it be redeemed 
spiritually.” 

I, for one, am thoroughly convinced that what the fore- 
going great Americans have said about notions and civiliza- 
tions needing religion and God the same thing can be said 
with reference to an individual. An individual cannot achieve 
according to his greatest potentialities without divine aid and 
guidance. And, so I conclude with the admonition to you 
that David, the Psalmist, gave to the children of Israel, 
“Trust in the Lord and do good; so shalt thou dwell in the 
land, and verily thou shalt be fed.” 


Landmarks of Tomorrow 


CANADA'S POSITION IN THE WORLD ECONOMY 


By N. R. CRUMP, President, Canadian Pacific Railway Company 


Delivered before the Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada. Banff, Alberta, Canada, June 10, 1959 


R. CHAIRMAN, Ladies and Gentlemen: I am 
nored to be present at this annual convention of 
Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada. Your 


rganization occupies a key position in the economic and 
life of our country and it is a unique privilege for m¢ 
ticipate in the deliberations of this important gathering 
nt is the very essence of progress. The members of 
rvyanizatiol ire Che killed practitioners of the fre 
you provide an essential service in enabling 
yple’s savings to find their way freely into capital formation 
nd I know that voluntary saving and freedom of choic« 
iking of investments are the cornerstones of Canada’s 

pl a 
3 ( day find them es in the midst of 
nportant changes in their economic environment 
I hange is important to grasp 
ples upon which progress itself depends 
| ims our consideration of two matters which seem destined 


ntrys future. One of these ts 


for a reful re-appraisal of ccrtain assumptions whicl 
f us hay ccep landmarks of Canada’s 
f T] , trer which I have in mind is the 


enduring need for a clearer understanding of the enterprisc 
economy itself. 

Public and business policies today often reflect some basic 
assumptions concerning Canada’s position in the world 
economy. With some over-simplification, these assumptions 
may be summarized as follows: 

First, there is the assumption that the world economy needs 
is more than we need it. 

Second, there is the assumption that we in North America 
enjoy unchallenged superiority over the rest of the free world 
in industrial efficiency and in technological and managerial 
knowledge. 

Third, there is the assumption that the United States will 
never pursue trade policies harmful to the growth of Canada’s 
resource. industries. 

Fourth, there is the assumption that we are the repository 
of ultimate wisdom in the realm of fiscal and monetary policy. 

And, finally, there is the assumption that the mixed econo- 
my, in which state enterprise and private enterprise function 
side by side, is not only a good thing in itself but is also 
ssential to national growth and prosperity. 

These assumptions are widely considered—by many busi- 
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nessmen, labor leaders and parliamentarians—to be self- 
evident truths. I believe, however, that not only is it dangerous 
for us to take them for granted, but also that to do so reflects 
an attitude of complacency wholly at variance with the eco 
nomic realities of our time. These assumptions are, at best, 
half-truths. 

Consider, for a moment, the assumption that the world 
economy needs us more than we need it. Such an assumption 
undoubtedly had considerable validity in the immediate post- 
war years. The economy of most of Western Europe lay 
devastated and the United Kingdom itself had an old-fashioned 
industrial plant worn to the breaking point by the strains of 
war. 

Today, however, the expanding and efficient industrial com- 
plex of the United Kingdom and Western Europe has made 
world trade more intensely competitive than at any time in 
Canada’s history. No longer can it be taken for granted that 
demand stemming from the era of postwar austerity in those 
countries will continue to provide a dynamic stimulus to 
Canadian trade. Instead, we must acknowledge that the fact 
that the United Kingdom and the countries of Western 
Europe are today the most vigorous competitors for world 
markets. 

Another factor, the full impact of which cannot as yet be 
fully assessed, but which calls into question the validity of 
the assumption that the rest of the world needs us more than 
we need it, is the European Common Market. In time, perhaps, 
the economic expansion forecast for Western Europe as a 
result of the Common Market may stimulate demand for the 
products of Canada’s great resource industries. It will only do 
so, however, provided wages and other production costs in 
Canada are such that the products of those industries remain 
competitive. The more immediate effect of the Common 
Market is likely to be more intensive competition from abroad 
both for markets and for investment capital. 

What about the assumption that we in North America 
enjoy unchallenged superiority over the rest of the free world 
in industrial efficiency and in technological and managerial 
knowledge? How much validity attaches to this assumption 
today? 

The industrial and economic leadership of North America, 
it should be remembered, is primarily the result not of our 
strength but of other people's weaknesses and misfortunes, 
such as the destruction and impoverishment brought about 
by World War LU. This position of leadership has been based 
on temporary factors which are rapidly vanishing. The in- 
dustrial resurgence of Britain and Western Europe must be 
welcomed, for without it the Free World could nor have 
survived the Soviet threat. Yet this resurgence constitutes a 
dramatic challenge to our industrial efficiency. Other people 
than ourselves have brains and talent in achieving progress 
through the efficient use of men, machines, methods, material 
and money. 

Nor can we any longer assume, as it was fashionable to do 
in the years immediately following World War II, that the 
United States, being deficient in raw materials, would never 
pursue policies harmful to Canada’s resource industries. We 
have already seen how import quotas imposed by Washington 
can adversely affect Canada’s production of lead and zinc. 
We have seen, too, the threat to the growth of Canada’s 
petroleum industry, now temporarily removed, which was 
posed by Washington’s system of oil import quotas. And on 
the agricultural front, our capacity to export farm com- 
modities is jeopardized not only by farm protectionism abroad, 
but also by the farm surplus disposal policies of the United 
States. So long as U. S. wheat is sold against frozen “soft 
currencies” or bartered away in Canada’s traditional export 
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markets, prosperity based on trade can no longer be taken 


for granted. 

The time may come when Washington will se« 
avandon such economic follies. Until it does, however, 
realities of the situation would suggest that we can no longer 
safely assume that Congress will give priority to the im 
portance of Canada’s economic well-being over short-sighte: 
and, I hope, short-term trade policies based chiefly on con 
siderations of political expediency. 

| pretend to no expert knowledge in matters of fiscal an 
monetary policy. In any event, they have been fully and ably 
discussed by Mr. Ely in his presidential address. You and | 
know how timely and how important is the warning which 
he has voiced concerning the dangers of inflation. Certainly 
public policies aimed at maintaining a stable, reliable dollar 
must be accorded high priority in our country’s affairs. 

Other industrial nations, notably West Germany and thx 
United Kingdom, know and understand that inflation, in any 
measure, is an evil thing. They know, too, that excessivi 
taxation is a grave deterrent to investment and to industrial 
growth. This knowledge is reflected in the public policies of 
both these countries. And both, it is worth noting, are ex 
periencing unparalleled prosperity. There are indications, too, 
that France in future will avoid the inflationary treadmill and 
move closer to the tried and tested monetary and fiscal policies 
which make for a sound currency and for real economi 
growth. We in Canada would do well to heed this determined 
drive abroad for sound money and to consider its implications 
in terms of trade and investment for our own country’s future 
No longer can we assume with complacency that the dollar is 
the only really sound and reliable currency in the world 

Finally, there is the assumption that the mixed economy 
in which state enterprise and private enterprise function sid« 
by side, is not only a good thing in itself, but is also essential 
to Canada’s growth and prosperity. This assumption is no 
without historical justification—at least so far as transporta 
tion is concerned. The important thing, however, is that the 
role of enterprise, whether it be privately or publicly-owned, 
should be essentially the same. In transportation, as in other 
industries, the guiding principle of management must be to 
produce mecessary services at prices which consumers ar 
able and willing to pay, and to do so at a cost consistent with 
reasonable reward to investors and employees alike. 

If public enterprise in Canada were subject to the sam 
ground rules, including penalty for failure in meeting th 
test of the marketplace, then competition with private enter 
prise would be possible without prejudice to the principles 
of the market mechanism. But if public enterprise has access 
to capital without regard to cost, then sound economic prin 
ciples governing growth and progress are jeopardized and an 
added burden is imposed on the taxpayer. Under such cir 
cumstances, the tendency is for the publicly-owned sector otf 
the economy to expand, while the privately-owned sector 
under the duress of unfair and unequal competition for 
necessary capital, is placed in jeopardy. 

I have ventured to examine the validity of these fivi 
commonplace assumptions because I believe that their ex 
istence tends to cloud our thinking and to cloak from our 
gaze the realities of the situation confronting Canada today 
and in the years immediately ahead. If we are to prosper 
a mation, we must accept the fact that the international 
economy is likely to be less dependent on us in the future 
than in the past. We must accept the fact that leadership is 
not ours by right but must be earned. Above all, we must mak: 
the strengthening of our capacity to compete a central ob 
jective of national and business policy—an objective as in 
portant as the goal of economic expansion and growth an 
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nt tl tull employment. Indeed, both economic 
\ id full employment will depend on the success which 
mpeting in the international economy 
! liate task for all of ;s, aS I see it, is to seek out 
pr iples of economic conduct which 
nce of success in maintaining dynamt 
tc x conditions of intensive competition which 
nfront us both at home and abroad. Those principles, | 
‘ may be found in the profit-and-loss system 
\s practitioners of the free market, you need no conversion 
of private enterprise. It is, however, an un- 
killful and insidious campaigns are being 
by powerful groups both in Canada and the United 
, © persuade us that private enterprise 1s unequal to 
nge of our times, and that other systems hold promis« 
greater and more rapid economic and social progress. 
No economic system can function without discipline. In 
e¢ market economy t discipline is vested in the millions 
f individual citizens who are consumers. Their decisions 
freely made, determine how men, materials and money ar¢ 
| ed in the production of goods and services. Savings, 
inder such a system, are voluntary. Money is invested not at 
whim of the State, but according to the investor's 
wledge of consumer needs and his belief that money 
nvested in meeting those needs will earn for him a reasonable 
ewarad 
Now you and I know that voluntary savings are not the 


nly manner in which capital formation may take place. 
through taxation can also result in capital 
rmation, So, too, can forced savings through inflation, in 
h the State gains at the expense of private savings. Under 
« two latter systems, however, the discipline lies not in 
free decisions of consumers and investors, but in the power 
State itself. Under such systems, freedom itself 
tical as well as economic—is compromised. Both enhance 
power of the State to dominate and to regiment the lives 
Both infringe upon the rights of the consumer 
id the investor to make their own decisions in the light of 
demand. Both bespeak the managed economy 
rolicd Dy State pianners. 
(hose who wear the badge of socialism attack private enrer- 
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penly and are comparatively few in number. Far more 

f freed ire those who profess to abhor socialism 
who advocate policies which, if pursued piecemeal, can 
abouc the destruction of the private enterprise system 
less surely than those who unabashed paint glow ing pictures 


f the supposed blessings of public ownership and nationaliza 


on of industry. 

If this subtle erosion of the free economy is to be halted, 

en I suggest that all of us who believe in private enterpris¢ 

ist be ready at all times to do three things. We must 
laim on every possible occasion the accomplishments of 

private enterprise in terms of the material progress and social 


ell-being of the Canadian people. We must understand 
early how the private enterprise system works. And we must 
er vigilant to demolish the fallacies and half-truths 
red by those who seek, consciously or otherwise, to under 

ne and destroy faith in the private enterprise system. 
Of these three tasks, the first 1s the easiest. Glance our of 


office window, or drive around your city and in the 


irrounding country. Look at the office buildings, stores and 
factories. the mills, mines, oil and gas wells, the refineries, 
power plants, farms and ranches, the complex facilities of 
ransportation and communication, ranging from the news 
per delivery boy on his bicycle to the great four-engine 
prop aircraft soaring across the sky at more than 400 miles 
Watch the throngs of shoppers on the city streets 
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buying, using and enjoying an infinite variety of goods and 
services. Consider the high living standards which this maze 
of enterprise has made possible for ordinary people every 
where in Canada—living standards the like of which our 
grandfathers could not have imagined possible. 

Do this, then ask yourselves this simple question: Whenc 
came the capital capable of creating these industries and the 
wealth of goods and services which they produce? The 
answer, Clearly, is that industry and agriculture and the our- 
pouring of goods and services which flow from them are the 
material fruits of people's savings—freely invested for the 
most part by the individual savers themselves or by their 
chosen representatives in the investment field—the investment 
houses, great and small, the insurance companies and the 
chartered banks, or by company directors who invest retained 
earnings on behalf of their shareholders. 

Such are the tangible symbols of private enterprise. The 
wonder of it is that so many take these symbols for granted, 
never pondering their significance in terms of their contribu- 
tion to economic and social progress, to security and to em- 
ployment. 

Someone may say at this point, “What about the schools, 
colleges and universities, the churches and hospitals, streets, 
roads and parks and many other services operated either by 
government or by private associations on a noa-profit basis. 
Have not these also contributed to our standard of living and 
to our social and economic well-being?” 

They most assuredly have. The point to remember, however, 
is that the extent to which these important services are avail- 
able to us is directly dependent upon the productive capacity 
of the economy as a whole. To illustrate my point, the little 
rural red one-room school with its outdoor plumbing and 
pot-bellied wood-burning stove gave way to the modern 
centrally-heated consolidated town school only as the farm 
free enterprise economy prospered under mechanization, bet- 
ter transport and improved farming methods. 

To describe how the private enterprise system works is a 
more formidable assignment. Much of the literature on the 
subject is unintelligible. Most economists, like other special- 
ists, have a jargon of their own which may be necessary in 
communicating to themselves fine points of economic theory, 
but which is obscure to those in search of homely economic 
truths. The best and surest way to understand how the market 
economy works, I suggest, is to grasp the fundamental yet 
simple principles of the profit-and-loss system. I do not need 
to remind anyone in this audience that risk and the prospect 
of return on capital are the yardsticks by which an investment 
is evaluated. The desire for profit and the fear of loss is the 
regulator which governs the distribution and application of 
capital in a free economy. The greater the risk, the greater 
the compensating prospect of profit must be to attract capital. 

Many people are under the illusion that the profit-and-loss 
system works only in favor of investment dealers and large 
corporations. Nothing could be farther from the truth, as 
you and I well know. In fact, most of us would find our 
jobs considerably easier if we did not have to work under th¢ 
discipline of the profit-and-loss regulator. In the case of 
corporate management, this discipline is twofold. It is im 
posed on the one side by the consumer and on the other by 
the investor. On the one hand, management's prospects of 
showing a profit are wholly dependent upon the ability to 
win consumer patronage. On the other hand, willingness of 
the investor to make capital available to management is 
wholly dependent upon the prospects of a reasonable return 
on investment. 

The chain of command in the profit-and-loss system is from 
the consumer through the producer to the investor. It’s the 
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consumer who provides the inducement for the saver to invest. 
By the exercise of his numerous choices in the marketplace 
the consumer determines what returns or rewards each in- 
vestment merits. The ‘investor, always seeking the highest 
rewards, aided by the experienced counsel of the investment 
dealer, directs more capital towards the production of those 
goods and services which hold the most promise of consumer 
preference, and less capital towards industries producing goods 
and services which find less consumer favor. Thus supply and 
demand are harmonized in the free market economy through 
the discipline imposed on the producer by the profit-and-loss 
regulator. 

What I have said about the investor in relation to the 
market applies also to the worker. Wages and salaries of 
those employed in business enterprise—including industrial 
workers, specialists and professional management—are wholly 
dependent upon consumer patronage. Here again, as in the 
case of capital, workers are free, under the private enterprise 
system, to sell their services where the highest rewards are 
offered. Here again, the allocation of labor and its reward is 
ultimately determined by the consumer. The ensuing mobility 
of the labor force is the best assurance that the most efficient 
use will be made of the country’s human as well as material 
resources. 

Now just a word about those who, consciously or otherwise, 
parrot the fallacies and half-truths which threaten to under- 
mine faith in economic freedom. I have already referred to the 
threat to our national well-being that lies in inflation. In- 
flation, as I have said, can destroy our ability to remain com- 
petitive and undermine our prosperity by denying us access 
to world markets for our exports. And by weakening con- 
fidence in money as a measure and store of value, inflation 
can undermine private incentive to save, thus leading to the 
further extension of State control over investment. Inflation, 
too, is an Open invitation to control by the State over both 
wages and prices. As such, it is not only a robber of the 
poor, but a destroyer of freedom, both economic and political. 
We must, therefore, be ever vigilant to give the lie to those 
who say that “a little inflation is a good thing.” 

Flexibility is an essential element in our system. Artificial 
rigidities clog the gears of self-regulation and bar the way to 
well-balanced economic growth. Practices which deny the 
right to work, or the right to sell one’s services, practices 
which impose unreasonable limitations upon the amount of 
work a man may do in one day, practices which require men 
to be employed where there is no useful work for them to do, 
or which prevent new machines and new methods from 
being used most efficiently—policies which deny the owners 
of capital the freedom to earn a fair return on investment— 
these all impair the effective working of the free economy. 
If we want our high wage rates to remain a source of 
productivity—indeed, if we want to maintain them—we 
must challenge all restrictive practices as attacks on the welfare 
of the country. 

At this point it is fitting to say a word about social legis- 
lation, I am not advocating “laissez-faire” in the social sense. 
We have unemployment insurance, old age pensions, work- 
men’s compensation and the like to cushion the hardships 
of misfortune, to tide people over periods of adjustment and 
to put a floor under the living standards of everyone. I submit 
that, provided social legislation is based on sound economic 
principles, its benefit. can be had without impairing the 
essential mechanism of the free economy. Indeed, social legis- 
lation has removed the only valid criticism of the free enter- 
prise system—namely the exposure of individuals to the 
insecurity of the market economy. Now that we have provided 
for social security, it behooves us to let the market economy 
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Operate to its maximum efficiency because in the final analysis, 
the amount of benefit payments that can be sustained unde: 
social legislation is dependent upon the health and vigor of 
the economy as a whole. 

May I now say something of what Canadian Pacific ha 
been and is doing to give effect in the realm of transportation 
to these principles of economic freedom upon which, I sug 
gest, our very prosperity and progress as a nation depends. 

Transportation today, as you are aware, is highly competi 
tive. No longer can it be said that the railways enjoy a virtual 
monopoly of overland transportation and communication. In 
stead, the country is served not only by railways bur by 
network of highways, pipelines, airlines and improved inland 
waterways, and in the communication field not only by tek 
graphs but by telephone, radio and television networks. 

Canadian Pacific, in public hearings before the Board ot 
Transport Commissioners and elsewhere, has sought and 
won some recognition of the fact that competition in trans 
portation calls for relaxation of those aspects of rail regulation 
which were appropriate half a century ago but which are wholly 
inappropriate to today’s competitive transportation scene. Such 
recognition is found in the approval by government and parl: 
ament of the railways’ efforts to meet competition through 
agreed charges. It is found, too, in the recognition given, in 
conciliation and arbitration proceedings in labor cases, to 
such anachronisms in the freight rate structure as are found 
in the statutory rates on grain and grain products. Here we 
have 19th century prices trying to live with 20th century costs, 
resulting in distortions in the freight rate structure which 
work to the detriment of shippers, consumers and _ railway 
owners alike. A fair solution to the problem of statutory grain 
rates is an imperative if the Canadian people are to reap the 
full potential benefits of rail transportation. 

As representatives of investors you will be particularly 
interested in efforts we have made to gain adoption of the 
“rate base-rate of return” principle in determining the per 
missive level of railway earnings. This principle, as you know, 
is almost universally accepted by regulatory tribunals in fix 
ing the level of public utility earnings, in recognition of the 
fact that in order to attract capital into an industry, the in 
vestors must be given an opportunity to earn a fair return 
on investment—at the same time protecting consumers against 
unduly high charges owing to the absence of competition. 

In the post-war period, the rate of return on net invest 
ment in Canadian Pacific railway property has ranged from 2°; 
to 3.5%, which is far below what is normally regarded as a 
fair return on a public utility—even one enjoying a virtual 
monopoly. When it is considered that the Canadian Pacific, and 
indeed the railways as a whole enjoy no such monopoly, but 
on the contrary are subjected increasingly to the rigors of 
competition, the case for a hunting license permitting 
reasonable rate of return becomes all the stronger 

In recent years, we have repeatedly urged this upon the 
Board of Transport Commissioners. Although the Board has 
never substituted the “rate-base—rate of return” principk 
for the so-called “requirements formula” it did in 1954 es 
tablish the net investment of Canadian Pacific in rail property 
and stated that it fele this could be used as a test of the 
proper level of earning power. Thus far, however, it has not 
increased the permissive earning power by reference to such 
a test. 

Among the railways of this continent, Canadian Pacific has 
taken the lead in seeking the removal of restrictive labor 
practices which hamper progress and deprive the investor and 
the public alike of the advantages and economies made possibk 
by technological progress. Canadian Pacific, in 1958, following 
a prolonged labor dispute involving thorough investigation ot 
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matter by a Federal Conciliation Board and a Royal Com- 
ssion, and two strikes, won the right to operate freight and 
ird diese! locomotives without a fireman. Both the Concili- 
tion Board and the Kellock Royal Commission found that 
there was n seful work for firemen on such locomotives to 


perform 
[ mention these matters because thy highlight Canadian 
Pacific’s efforts to secure recognition of the fact that rail 
insport, under today’s highly competitive conditions, should 
governed a greater extent by market forces and to a 
esser extent by outdated regulation and restrictive labor prac- 
ces which hamper technological progress in transportation. 
Canadian Pacific, too, has been alert to every opportunity to 
mprove the operational efficiency of its rail enterprise. Diesel 
power, representing an investment to the end of 1958 of 
nearly $200 million, is now performing over 90°¢ of railway 
savings totalli.g some $49 million per annum. We 
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services, at 
have been making steady progress, too, in cutting down un- 
profitable passenger train services, with a reduction since 1950 
if 17°% in passenger train miles and the substitution on many 
runs of more economic rail diesel cars for conventional loco- 
motive-hauled trains. As a transportation enterprise in the 
broadest sense, Canadian Pacific has moved quickly, too, in 
the development of piggyback services and in expanding its 
highway freight services. Common carrier piggyback is now 
iwailable on 6,000 miles of our railway serving 21 cities. 
Highway operations owned and controlled by Canadian Pacific 
now extend from coast to coast, offering great possibilities of 
savings and improved service to shippers. New methods of 
handling terminal operations have already resulted in more ex- 
peditious movement of freight cars, better service and higher 
itilization of equipment and staff. 

Nor have we overlooked the economies and improved 
efficiency that are possible from modern methods of organ- 
ization and administration. An example of our efforts in this 
area is a recent decision to eliminate the eight districts through 
which the railway is now administered and to add one addi- 
tional regional headquarters, making four in all, from which 
the divisional organizations of the entire system will be 
directly administered. 

[he recording, transmission and processing of vast masses 
of data required in the operation and control of a railway 
system is being streamlined by integrated data processing 
‘sing modern electronic and communication equipment 

Many other examples of progress could be cited. Let me 
mention only one. Because Canadian Pacific is a transpor- 
ration enterprise in the broadest sense, we have in the last 
few months pioneered in the introduction of competition in 
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domestic civil aviation. For the present, Canadian Pacific 
Air Lines is restricted to the operation of only one flight daily 
each way between Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver. But we believe that private enterprise should be given 
an Opportunity to compete on even terms with government 
enterprise and that the same economic discipline should apply 
to both, in civil aviation as well as in land transport. 

I cite these examples of progress only to illustrate the spur 
to efficiency and prudence which is ever present when man- 
agement is answerable to private owners of capital. Over 
the past ten years Canadian Pacific has financed out of its own 
resources Or on its own Credit, and at no cost to the taxpayers of 
Can‘ da, a programme of improvements to its rail enterprise 
alone costing in excess of $780 million. Over the next ten 
years, confident that we will overcome the regulatory and 
other problems which face us, Canadian Pacific is planning 
to invest about $900 million more on replacements and im- 
provement of rail properties. We believe that these very sub- 
stantial transportation resources should be given a fair chance 
to earn their own way by producing a reasonable return on 
investment. 

In concluding my remarks, may | thank you for listening 
so patiently to a statement of principles with which you are 
all familiar and generally in agreement. I hope you agree that 
it is well occasionally to take our bearings by reviewing these 
principles in relation to the course we are pursuing. 

The voice of free enterprise needs to be heard or its mes- 
sage will be lost. 

I do not question the sincerity of those who hold opposing 
views. What I do question, however, is their claim to hold a 
monopoly of social conscience. The truth is—and you and | 
know this to be so—that when we speak of the vital role of 
private enterprise we act in defence of a basic social interest 
For we know that private enterprise is essential to the mainte- 
nance of a free society. This being so, we may reject without the 
slightest qualm the sneers of those who say that private enter- 
prise is moved solely by a concern for profits. If safety and 
freedom from risk were the purpose of private enterprise, then 
businessmen should welcome stagnation. Instead, the practi- 
tioners of the free market abhor stagnation and set their sights 
upon change and progress. 

Let us, then, remember that the defence of private enter- 
prise is in all truth a duty of good citizenship. For unless we 
stand ready to defend the free economy—the efficient economy 
—and all it stands for, both by word and deed, the steady 
drift towards statism will undermine belief in the very prin- 
ciples of economic conduct upon which our prosperity and our 
social welfare depend. 


We, The Public 


OUR RESPONSIBILITY IN POLITICS 


By MARY L. STEVENSON, West Newton, Pa. 


Delivered at the Annual Meeting of Stockholders, Koppers Company, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, March 30, 1959 


D LIKE TO comment on some existing conditions and re- 
cent incidents which have been giving me grave concern. 

First, | want to make it quite definitely clear that I am 

NOT anti-labor. Neither am I anti-management. But I am 
becoming sick and tired of LABOR in capitals, as I am sick 
nd tired of all pressure groups. | feel that divisive tactics 
aimed to advance power and prestige of individuals or the 
nterest of a particular group they represent can be anything 


but salutary for the general welfare. In today’s world, if we are 
even to continue to exist, we've got to maintain and foster 
all of the elements of strength within us. For stability and for 
survival we've got to get on a sound basis—moral, economic, 
political. 
“WHO Is THE PUBLIC?” 

Recently a prominent labor leader was quoted in the news- 

papers as demanding with a grin “Who Is The Public?” Did 
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the grin mask a sneer? Did you feel affronted, as I did? In 
any event it would seem to be high time that we stockholders 
in this and other businesses, a very important segment of the 
public, find our voice, individual and collective, and let it 
be known to others than management, that we do exist. Let 
it be known that we have not only a stake, but a moral re- 
sponsibility, a sincere concern for everything which makes and 
keeps America strong and true to the principles of our found- 
ing fathers. No flippant question as to our identity is going 
to cause us to disappear or to “lie down and play dead.” 

There are people who relegate “dividend” or “stock” to the 
category of dirty words. This I resent, even as I find grossly 
unfair the technical terminology of “unearned income” for 
dividends or interest. 

I certainly worked for, earned and saved the money with 
which I bought the first stock I ever owned. I was then, 
and have always been, proud to have even a small equity, a 
part ownership in the industry of America. I like to have even 
my limited share in furnishing the capital which “makes the 
wheels go round,” which creates jobs, pioneers new fields, adds 
to our national wealth and strength. 

EMPLOYEES AS STOCKHOLDERS 

Employees are often also stockholders, and I think that is 
good, but all of us who own shares—individually and collec- 
tively—we are the real owners of our corporate industries. 

The money we invest to buy machines, build plants, etc., is 
really risk capital. Any number of things may, and sometimes 
do, cause low profits or even loss or failure in some of our 
businesses. We invest with the hope of getting a reasonable 
return for the use of our capital, but we all know that when 
business is poor, dividends are reduced or “passed” completely. 

Stockholders, as such, have no pensions, social security, un- 
employment insurance, “fringe benefits.” Many older ones 
among us enjoy none of these things from other sources, yet 
if we have worked hard and saved, according to the good old 
accepted American way, if we have invested some of our 
earnings in order to yield us an income and remain inde- 
pendent, we so often find tax programs discriminatory against 
us. 

PROFIT MISCONCEPTIONS 

In this regard I think it most deplorable that there is such 
widespread misconception, such frequent misrepresentation, 
about profits. Many, many honest folk are confused, and 
their knowledge of economics does not go beyond the most 
elementary level. So “profits,” for bargaining or bullying pur- 
poses, can become some sort of a “whipping boy.” We are told 
a corporation has made millions in “profits,’ and to the 
unthinking this may appear as a big pie to be cut in little 
pieces and: divided. “Pie-in-the-sky,” rather than realism, is the 
measure of too many present day attitudes! 

To make those millions, how many,billions have gone into 
investment or capital outlay, how many billions of products 
turned out and sold in a strongly competitive market? But we'll 
say that in spite of ever increasing costs a corporation has still 
shown a “profit.” Along comes our Uncle Sam to pocket 
more than half in corporate taxes. 

Please, Uncle, just use it wisely—defend us strongly, prac- 
tice justice and humanity, but don’t let the “boys” in Congress 
or elsewhere waste or cheapen our hard-earned dollars! 

AUSTERITY IN GOVERNMENT 

Some of your spendthrifts, Uncle, might be in better health 
for a small dose of austerity—and please, when it comes out 
of our pockets, we'd like to know where our money goes. 
Won't you subject all your bureaus, bureaucrats, and Congress 
to strict accountability? 

But to return to our assumption of some net profits left 
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after taxes. Shall we pass it around and divide it all up, eithe: 
among shareholders or between shareholders and employees? 
Who is so senseless or irresponsible as to advocate a regulat 
binge of that sort for any small or large business which hopes 
to continue? There must be “reserves” set aside for a “rainy 
day,” to plow back for new plants, new tools, materials, etc., 
and for Research which becomes increasingly important—to 
find new uses, new methods, new products—which will mean 
new and continued jobs in the production field. 

Finally, our stockholder in a profit making corporation 
receives his dividend and is happy when he receives just 
proper fair return on his investment. If he has ever thought 
of himself as the “forgotten man” he is soon disabused, be- 
cause back comes Uncle for his income tax, there is frequently 
“personal property” tax at the local or county level, and th« 
newly proposed tax program suggests a further considerable 
bite on “personal property” at the state level (Pennsylvania). 

Where is our voice to protest prejudiced and discriminatory 
measures against our so-called “unearned incomes?” 

STOCKHOLDERS BEAR TAX LOAD 


Certainly the stockholders of business and industries, through 
invested capital, and taxes on the return thereon, are bearing 
their share of the load. While we are happy and proud to 
know this is so, we feel that anyone who doesn’t know, or 
questions “Who Is The Public” should be reminded that WE 
are a segment of that public, that we have a considerable 
stake, not only in creation of production and employment, but 
in the best interests, not of a group or class, but of our whole 
country, its strength and continuance. 

Another term which seems to have a dirty connotation or 
is the “boogey man” to some people, is Automation. (Some 30 
years ago there was Technocracy! ) 

Automation exists. It is progress, but it may often be, at 
least temporarily, uncomfortable, or even seemingly a hostile 
or fearful force. 

PAINFUL DISLOCATIONS 

It seems to me we are living in a fluid period, one of chang¢ 
as was the early Industrial Revolution in England. Ther« 
are some painful dislocations, and I believe both management 
and unions should share some responsibility to retrain and 
relocate displaced employees. (Two companies in which | 

had a small equity liquidated this year and I was very glad 
to note that one was making provision for carry-over of job 
rights, pensions, etc., with the purchasing company. ) 

Man is the creator of machines, he tends and directs them. 
and he is still their Master! While, they can take over mucl 
that was tedious or routine, they open up new and varied 
avenues of employment. Research and training programs, by 
accepting the challenge, can pave the way to a better life 

There exists, in some quarters, a very real problem of un 
employment, but it must be faced and worked out with both 
vision and realism, and to me it certainly seems ”o solution at 
all, simply to pay bigger wages or benefits to the lucky ones 
who are still employed. Higher and higher wages and salaries 
unsupported by more productivity, more business, more real 
earnings, higher and higher prices, and still the two don't 
meet! And where do we go from here? Are we so slap- happy. 
riding our spiral of inflation, that we are economically aiming 
for the moon and outer space, or can we keep our feet on th 
ground and anchor our present and future on sound values? 


TRUST IN MANAGEMENT 


We, as individuals or a group, do not sit around a bar 
gaining table. We must and do delegate authority, and we 
must trust management. I believe that this management 
trustworthy and that in general management today has 
awakened social consciousness. 
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While we delegate authority, in management, in govern- 
obligations and responsibilities remain vested 
peopie, as Citizens. 
he wind of inflation can bear the seeds of disaster. When 
“ion rrency becomes much cheapened by inflation, there 
ems so often a correlation with loss of moral integrity and 
tability, both on the part of individuals and governments. 
H ( many unpretty pictures of such decay in 
odern times, and the unhappy fates of 
ne! nds are of record for us to heed. 
Recent stori from Washington and elsewhere tell of 
! worse at the expense of citizens and taxpayers, 
the shame of all of us. 
BUSINESS AND POLITICS 
things I have touched upon are of very real concern 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


to everyone, and must be resolved with intelligence, reason- 
ableness, integrity and courage. 

And what do WE do, WE the Public? 

Current news stories relate proposals that, as Labor is deeply 
involved, Management too should become active in politics. 

Whereas Management, as a group, would doubtless become 
a target under such circumstances, we all, individually and col- 
lectively, should assume our responsibility in politics, whict. 
is the science of government. 

I wonder whether we inform ourselves, seek and support 
worthy candidates, vote, make our wishes and displeasures 
known as they relate to our own interests, or the best interests 
of our country. 

We are a part of the Public which does exist and our role 
must be enlightened, active, honorable and responsible! 


The Minutes Of The Last Meeting 


BOTH UNION AND BUSINESS MONOPOLY AGAINST THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


By E. J. HANLEY, President, Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Delivered before General Meeting of American Iron and Steel Institute, New York City, May 28, 1959 


S WE MEET HERE in New York today, our 12 steel 
companies are deeply involved in the negotiation of 

a new labor contract. The negotiations are being 
uried on in the bright spotlight of publicity, and with 
lvice and admonitions coming in from every side. This, 
.ercfore, should be an opportune time to look at where we 
re, in these United States, so far as unions may concern the 


public interest, and how we got here. Out of these considera- 
tions, it seems to me, may come a suggestion as to future 
velopments 
We really have to go back 26 years properly to appreciate 
vhat is happening today. It was in 1933, you will recall, that 
e National Industrial Recovery Act was adopted. Among 


! provisions was the famous Section 7, which made it a 
natter of national policy for the Federal Government to 
nd encourage the growth of labor unions. Through 

is Act, public attention was focused on what appeared then 


be a fundamental national problem, i.e., the then sad state 
individual employee. And to this day, Federal law 
ntinues to promote the growth and power of labor unions. 
Business, in 1933, was in a deplorable state. We had gone 
th the excesses of the 1920's. Inventories were high and 
id to be worked off. The economies of most nations were 
eatly uj We, ourselves, after a ruinous credit expansion, 
vere attempting to straighten out our financial community. 
Wages and salaries were being arbitrarily reduced as com 
ry af mpany | to keep its head above water. The 
surest Way tnen to reduce expenses was to cut 

g per hour—effective the next day. 
Phere Was gre t resistance to the union movement among 
sing nd industrial managers of that day. This resistance 
tinued for many years in industry after industry, not 
epting steel, | might add. In 1935, came the famous 
S iter ( nvolving the chicken slaughterer, in which 
NRA was found to be unconstitutional. That ended Section 
bur almost immediately, in that same year, the Wagner 
into being, continuing—and even increasing—the 
PHederal Govert ent's assistance to labor unions to grow in 

na powt ' 


Of course, labor had always been specifically exempted 
from the anti-trust laws—and why not? Labor, after all, is 
merely the organization of individuals. Individuals, the theory 
goes, have to be banded together to give some balance of 
power when dealing with businesses having so much influence 
on their destiny. And I don’t believe, as of this minute, that 
anyone in this audience would argue with that theoretical 
objective. At Allegheny Ludlum, we want to deal with a 
union of our workers. We believe that this is the way in which 
we can obtain and maintain good relations between manage- 
ment and employees. We work hard at the job and I believe 
we have had a reasonably successful relationship. 

Under the aegis of the Wagner Act, the power of labor 
unions grew until, today, we have single unions covering 
entire industries, and associations of unions covering many 
industries. True, the Taft-Hartley Act came along, which 
modified the Wagner Act to a minor degree, but it had no 
real effect whatever on the growing power of labor unions. 

The growth of labor unions in size, power, and influence 
continued. And we face today a situation which, in many 
instances, can be described only as Monopoly Unionism, and 
I hasten to define these words so we will fully understand 
this term. 

The dictionary defines “monopoly” as follows: “Exclusive 
control of a commodity or service in a particular market.” 

“Unionism” is defined in the dictionary as “The principle 
of union, especially trade unionism.” 

Monopoly Unionism, therefore, is the exclusive privilege 
of certain individuals and/or organizations to cartry on a 
trafic in the organizing and control of unions of working, 
or laboring, persons. 

That this is truly the situation we find today among the 
production employees in numerous industries is obvious on 
its face. Some 99 per cent in the automobile industry are 
members of the UAW; some 96 per cent of the rubber 
workers are members of the rubber workers union; some 98.7 
per cent of the employees in the steel industry belong to the 
United Steelworkers Union; some 99.4 per cent of the em- 
ployees in the printing and publishing industry are members 
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ot the unions; and so on. 

In addition, inter-union agreements are being threatened 
which, if consummated and exercised, would enable one or 
two men to wield, ultimately, the greatest power that has 
ever been concentrated in this country. 

Actually these unions are monopolies fostered by the 
Government of the United States. This is so because our 
laws have been designed to promote their growth. We, the 
people of the United States, have created this situation de- 
liberately, while forgetting that the power of any monopoly, 
ultimately tends to abuse. We forgot Lord Acton’s admonition, 
given in 1887, that “Power tends to corrupt; absolute power 
corrupts absolutely.” 

As a matter of fact, the truly serious part of this situation 
rests in the fact that the public does not realize what has 
happened. The manifestations of Monopoly Unionism are 
not immediately obvious. Many of them are of a secondary, 
or once-removed nature and, even as of now, they have to be 
sought out if they are to be viewed publicly at all. Therefore, 
we are inclined to deal only with the symptoms. Furthermore, 
some 30 years ago labor was the “underdog” and somehow 
people still retain this image and erroneously believe this 
still to be the case. 

Annual wage increases have become inseparably a part 
of the general problem of labor union power and, indeed, a 
part of the machinery through which a strong union makes 
its gains. It is the way in which one union competes in the 
labor complex with similar unions in other industries. 

One of the evidences of the power of Monopoly Unionism 
has been the imposition of “pattern settlements” by industry- 
wide unions in recent years. We have numerous examples of 
such settlements, brought about by “divide-and-conquer” 
tactics, as in the auto industry; or the industry-wide approach, 
as in steel, glass, cement, rubber, and other industries. In the 
industry-wide approach, if the full sequence is followed, it 
goes something like this: 

|. Demands are proposed by the union—often in public 
and before they are handed to management—which are 
designed to “outdo” the demands of the labor leader who 
achieved the most recent success. 

Refusal of management to capitulate to such demands 

results in a strike. 
3. A national disturbance occurs, its magnitude depend- 
ing on the size and importance of the industry chosen 
for the assault. The public in general, and customers and 
shareholders in particular, become increasingly disturbed 
as the strike continues. The press, radio, and television 
keep up a constant drumbeat. 

Government intervention occurs at this point. The 

“public interest,” the “national defense,” the “inter- 
national situation,” these and other equally high-sounding 
and important situations are invoked as immediate 
reasons why an end to the “disastrous” strike should be 
brought about. The strike, by this time, is said to be 
“hurting everyone.” 
5. Settlement comes—largely giving in to Monopoly 
Unionism’s demands, or :aking the form of a “Solomon 
decision” and “splitting the difference” in some manner 
between industry’s last offer and the union’s original 
demands. 

That script is not always acted out to completion. Pressures 
sometimes have forced settlements at some point before the 
conclusion of the “last act’—but always with concessions to 
union power. 

Resulting wage increases have forced similar wage in- 
creases in related, associated, and neighboring industries. The 
new wage rates tend to become, of course, a new community 


wage level and everyone then trics to get into the act. Thes 
wage changes increase the costs of materials, of components, of 
capital goods, which in turn cause further cost pressures 
the industry giving the original increase. Such cost pressure 
inevitably force higher prices in industries where the suppl 
demand situation is such that higher prices can be obtaine: 
The result, of course, is the now familiar “wage-push inflation 

In the steel industry, as you know, employment costs hav. 
gone up since 1940 some 288 per cent, while steel shipments 
per man-hour went up only 30 per cent. 

Inflation has been a particular hardship to those least abl 
to combat it: pensioners, schoolteachers, clergymen, thos 
older citizens who live upon income from a fixed amount of 
capital, and government employees. Any of you serving 
governmental bodies realize the problems of raising taxe: 
to meet the increased cost of government operations brought 
about by competition for employees with industries in the 
wage-push category and compounded by the deterioration 
of the dollar. 

There are industries, too, where competition from abroad 
has prevented price increases—again a matter of supply and 
demand. One of these is the textile industry, and the textil: 
workers have not had an increase for five years! A peculiarity 
of wage-push inflation, therefore, is that those who gain most 
from it are those able to “push” the hardest. At the othe: 
extreme of the economic scale are those who cannot push 
all. Their real incomes fall because of price increases else 
where. 

It is evident, therefore, that this process of uneven pric¢ 
and income movements is the very essence of the mechanic: 
whereby those unions which hold a strong position of powe: 
increase their real incomes. Thus, Monopoly Unionism gains 
at the expense of the rest of the economic system-——and 
demonstrates again the true nature of monopoly 

The annual wage increase has been virtually institutionalize 
in many sectors of our economy because of the power otf 
Monopoly Unionism. We have seen it incorporated into 
contracts extending over several years. This has compounded 
the effects of wage-push inflation; and ‘ productivity” becomes 
a word to be used only to justify wages going UP. So-called 
“escalator clauses” yield additional increases in wages, accord 
ing to another “principle”: the rising cost of living. 

And when both of these fail as an excuse for a wage in 
crease—both “productivity” and “the cost-of-living’—-Mo 
nopoly Unionism falls back on another, and equally unsound 
“principle”: ability to pay. This inevitably brings in the 
question of corporation profits, which are necessarily volatil 
and which, having been cur in half as volume drops off 
suddenly “double,” to the tune of full-page newspaper ad 
vertisements! 

The economic consequences of imposed settlements in 
labor-management disputes are serious and affect the entire 
economy. They are: 

1. Continuous pressure on wages. 
Rising prices where supply and demand are suchi that 
higher prices can be obtained 
). Increased pay scales in related and service industrics 
High prices; higher taxes; Inflation. 

As union power has increased, the cause of unionism ha 
come to mean many things to different leaders. To some it has 
meant the banding together of employees to obtain justice 
and fair treatment. To others the union has been a revolu 
tionary institution; a moral institution; a social and politica! 
institution; and, to a few, a means of building personal powé 
and riches, by any means or methods that can be used, and 
frequently at the expense of the union’s members and th 
general public. 
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id retore, that Monopoly Unionism 
elf is \ contrary to the public interest 
When it restrains, rather than uplitts, the individual, 
Into conformity 
Ww! it Obtains from government legal, and quasi 
pport in the form of special laws, and preferred 
rnment agencies 
W het t obtains exclusive control of goods or services 
ric he benetits of such goods or services to the 
gments of the economy, except on conditions most 
vorab yntrollers or leaders 
When obtains powers of coercion, by law or 
no rength, « ag it to dictate at will to other 
nts of the economy 
When it exacts tribute from other segments of the 
onomy in the form of payments for services not ren- 
lered (feather-bedding): tribute for favors conferred or 
iolence withheld (racketeering); and tribute in the form 
of higher prices for all (Inflation 
6. When it turns upon its principal benefactor, govern 
nt, and seeks to impose its power, philosophy, and 
{ nbitic ups [ 
When it ] : own interests above the interests 
f groups equally important to the economy, or even 
above the interests of the entire society itself. 
No better illustration of these manifestations of Monopoly 
Unionism can be found than the threat that James Hoffa 
ys he didn’t make in Texas, should Congress pass restraining 
gislation. But if he didn't threaten to shut the whole country 
wn, then, he certainly has inferred that he would do it on 
) Cr OW tS I 
And what provoked the threat that Mr. Hoffa says he didn’t 
ike? The following statement by Senator John L. McClellan, 
st the Senate Rackets Investigating Committee: 
Che time has come for Congress to seriously consider 
nactment of special anti-trust legislation in the 
ransportation field It is obvious to the whole coun- 
the labor unions themselves cannot handle the 
ritical problem of racketeering . The present alliance 
f top officials of the Teamsters Union with the under- 
world has gained the proportions where the amassing of 
ny f power by that union with equally corrupt 
ms like the ILA, or left-wing-led unions like the 
International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
n the West Coast, would be calamitous for the nation. 
Wi recall the newspaper strike in New York. Then there 
t ve attempt to take over the New York Police. 
\gain the political power of Monopoly Unionism is flaunted 


with listings of those legislators who are for or 
nst union positions. Large contributions to campaign funds 


ven W e expectation, naturally, of favored treatment 

facts, known nyone who reads the newspapers 
Monopoly Unionisn n be indicted on all seven counts 
( s being against the public interest. The 
McClellan Con tee has turned up evidence of racketeering; 
n nion leadership; conspiracy with municipal 
businessmen in some instances in so-called 

, nd with the underworld in others 
nly sympt not the disease. The root of 
poly pow fostered by Federal law 

\ ) "1 phenomena, howeve 
M 1 firs¢ monopoly with which w 
! Ln 1 Scat As a matter ot fact 

fer co | 7 f the Last Meetine and see what 
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Che period trom 1880 to 1904 was the great development 
period of our country. It was the time of the building of rail- 
roads and the development of the oil and other great busi- 
nesses. No fewer than 300 corporate consolidations of national 
scope took place in those 24 years. Together, they covered 
practically every manufacturing industry. Combinations took 
place in steel, nonferrous metals, oils, chemicals, textiles, 
paper, and in industrial, agricultural, office, and household 
machinery. 

Never before nor since have the structure and method of 
control of an economy been so suddenly changed as during 
that period, brief as it was. Enterprising promoters and in- 
vestment bankers put together combinations that embraced 
nearly every part of the nation’s economic life. In both 
national and regional markets, the combinations greatly re- 
duced the number of sellers. In no industry, however, did it 
create pure monopoly. But many combinations controlled so 
much of their respective markets that they affected prices 
directly, simply by their production policies. Others , col- 
laborated readily with their rivals, big or little, to stabilize 
the market. in what could have been interpreted as illegal 
conspiracy. 

It was the era of steel “kings,” oil and coal “barons,” mer- 
chant “princes,” railroad “magnates,” and “Napoleons of 
finance.” 

Many of them abused their power, resorting to graft and 
corruption which seriously endangered the nation’s social, 
economic and political ideals. They dominated government 
officials, controlled law enforcement agencies, and elected and 
controlled legislators, exacting favors in the form of grants 
and favorable legislation. 

The business monopolies of that time had the identical kind 
of principal support that Monopoly Unionism in our time has 
had: the deliberate assistance of the Federal Government, with 
the aim of rapidly expanding our young economy. 

By 1900 one powerful group alone acquired about 90 per 
cent of the oil refineries in the nation, along with 90 per cent 
of the nation’s pipelines. By 1900, it was estimated that just 
two financial groups dominated the field of banking to such 
an extent that it was almost impossible to launch any new 
big business enterprise without the help of one or the other. 

Though many of the major combinations of business and 
industrial enterprises were legal and, in many cases economi- 
cally desirable and necessary, the financial gyrations of men 
like the notorious Jim Fisk aroused public indignation and left 
a public relations after-taste which continues to plague 
business to this day. 

Jim Fisk not only ground out more than $20 millions of 
worthless Erie Railroad stock on the printing press in his 
basement, he also conspired to corner the gold supply of the 
nation. He cynically displayed his political power by placing 
the equally notorious Boss Tweed, of Tammany Hall, on the 
Erie Railroad's Board of Directors. This power display was 
so vulgar that the editorial cartoons inspired by Fisk and 
Tweed, notably those of Nast of the New York World, have 
come down to our day as classics of anti-business sentiment. 

An example of the power, dishonesty, and ruthlessness of 
monopoly was shown in some areas of the important and 
growing railroad industry of the 1880's. It brought about the 
following results: 

1. Watering of railroad company stocks, with substantial 
losses to the investing public 

Ruinous rate wars, aimed at crushing competition. In 
1885 the fare from St. Louis to Chicago was knocked 
lown to $1. When competition was crushed, the railroads 
raised the rates and charged “all that the traffic would 
bear,” a phrase that has come down to us from that day. 
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3. Discrimination between individuals and communities 
Rebates were given to certain shippers to help them 
destroy their competitors. 

1. Influencing politics and corrupting legislators, judges 
and other officials. 

5. Grafr on a grand scale, especially to construction 
companies. 

As an example of the latter, a construction company was 
organized to build the Union Pacific Railroad. In its organiza- 
tion were some of the influential stockholders of the Union 
Pacific itself. Through unfair measures, the company obtained 
contracts for the construction of the railroad. Rumors of exces 
sive profits were public, and there was danger of an investiga- 
tion by Congress. This was prevented, however, by a Con- 
gressman who just happened also to be an official of the 
construction company. He distributed shares of stock to other 
members of Congress. Those shares, during a single year 
paid dividends several times their par value—but they were 
sold at a very low price, or given free, to party leaders, com- 
mittee chairmen, and other government officials, in return for 
favors received. 

Practices like these created public opinion in favor of 
regulation. The first of these regulatory laws, the Interstate 
Commerce Act, came in 1887. But, while this brought regu- 
lation to the railroads, ic had no effect in other areas of 
business. The States individually became indignant, too, and 
25 of them passed anti-trust laws by 1890. But these were 
largely ineffective against the big consolidations of power 
and capital. ; 

President Harrison, in his Message to Congress in 1889, 
directed the attention of that body to the trusts and their 
activities. In 1890, Congress passed the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act, making illegal every combination or conspiracy in 
restraint of trade or commerce among the several states. 

When John Sherman introduced the Anti-Trust Bill, he 
said something that might well be applicable today: 

“Society is now disturbed by forces never felt before 
. . . Congress alone can deal with the Trust, and if we 
are unwilling or unable, there soon will be a Trust for 
every production and a master to fix the price for every 
necessity of life.” 

Even though the Sherman Anti-Trust Act was passed, 
Monopoly remained an important factor in the nation; for 
Monopoly dies hard. Some of its proponents found in New 
Jersey, Delaware, West Virginia, and Maine new laws which 
were friendly to consolidations. 

The public once again began to be concerned about mo- 
napoly. 

This climate of public opinion made it possible for the 
“muckrakers,” a group of opportunistic journalists and writers 
to become famous and wealthy by exposing corrupt, business 
practices and the sins of business monopoly power. Writers 
like Frank-Norris, Ida Tarbell, Thomas W. Lawson, Roy Stan- 
nard Baker, and Upton Sinclair had their heyday—and left 
an anti-business sentiment upon the public which partly 
persists to this day. 

By 1912, people once again became anxious about monopoly 
power in business. Woodrow Wilson, campaigning that year, 
said 

“A comparatively small number of men control the 
raw materials, the water power, the railroads, the larger 
credits of the country, and, by agreement bandied around 
among themselves, they control prices.” 

This was a damaging statement, indeed. And, in the Wilson 
Administration came the Federal Trade Commission Act, in 
1914, which provided for the establishment, in the following 
year, of the Federal Trade Commission as an independent 
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administrative agency. In 1914, Congress passed the Clayton 
Anti-Trust Act. This law was designed to supplement th« 
Sherman Act. It prohibited practices which tended to produc: 
monopoly. However, the law specifically exempted labor a 
sgricultural organizations from the operation of the anti-ts 
laws 

The Minutes of the Last Meeting are thus complete. Lec us 
check the evils of business monopoly against the manifesta 
tions of Monopoly Unionism, which we considered earlier 
and which place it against the public interest 

|. Did it by monopoly restrain, rather than uplift 
individual? 

Yes. 

2. Did it by monopoly obtain trom government legal and 
quasi-legal support in the forms of special laws and pr 
ferred handling? 

Yes. 

3. Did it by monopoly obtain exclusive control of goods 
and services and did it deny the benefits of such to othe: 
segments of the economy? 

Yes. 

4. Did it by monopoly obtain powers of coercion, by law 
or economic strength, enabling it to dictate at will 
other segments of the economy? 

Yes. 

5. Did it by monopoly exact tribute from other segments 
of the economy in payments for services not rendered, in 
tribute for favors conferred or violence withheld, and in 
higher prices? 

Yes. 

6. Did it by monopoly attempt to impose its power, phi 
losophy, and ambitions upon its benefactor: government 

Yes. 

Did it by monopoly place its own interests above the 
interests of groups equally important to the economy and 
even above the interests of the whole society 

Yes. 

Thus, as now with Monopoly Unionism, business monopoly) 
then stood indicted on all seven counts as having been against 
the public interest. 

But The Minutes of the Last Meeting include also the means 
by which the Congress found it possible to put an end to 
business monopoly and its abuses, namely, the anti-trust laws 
These laws were designed expressly to curb and prevent 
monopoly power and they are being more rigidly enforce 
today than ever before: 

Unfortunately, the American public is not yet aware of th 
problem of Monopoly Unionism, but it is becoming very 
familiar—even painfully familiar—with one of its byproduct 
namely, wage-push inflation. As a matter of fact, five investi 
gating committees of the Federal Government are now look 
ing into this matter. 

Yet, as Robert C. Tyson, Chairman of the Finance Com 
mittee of United States Steel Corporation, put it last month 

“Hardly anyone has the temerity to assert that the 
obvious way to stop cost-push inflation is to restrict the 
labor monopoly power behind the push, in the sam 
fashion that America has always restricted other m« 
nopoly power threatening its welfare. Such determine 
obliviousness to the obvious in itself attests the great 
propaganda and political power the union leaders already 
have achieved.” 

In spite of all the public clamor against wage-push inflation 
in spite of Congressional Committee investigations, and’ in 
spite of the growing attention being given to Monopoly 
Unionism in the press, it is still difficult to discuss unionisn 
without emotion. For example, writing in a special section 
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N bork La n May 17, David Dubinsky still felt Monopoly Unionism to the light of day. We must point out rel 
pelled to say: “Our Union, like most unions in America, that racketeering, conspiracy, lawlessness, and contempt of wi 
xistence in response to a deep human emotion the public generally are but consequences of monopoly power as 
WO! passion co be respected as a human being and as they always have been in the past. Th 
participate in determining and improving his working and Two weeks ago, as I mentioned before, Senator McClellan Re 
For this passion they required no eviden called for an anti-trust approach, citing the case of the news- you 
istician nomists, time-study experts, or lawyers. paper delivery situation in New York. This, as I said, was the | 
[he Garment Worker's burning ambition for economic cause of Mr. Hoffa's explosion in Texas. This is a hopeful I y 
treedom was born in the foul air of the sweatshop, in the development on both counts! cit 
boss, in the cold pangs of hunger. Our of this Monopoly Unionism must be ended. If we talk about it dai 
frustration arose the union.’ openly and explain it, over and over again, I feel sure we will | 
nion was formed more than 40 years ago. By ultimately help the public recognize its dangers. In this we thi 
« smell of the sweatshop, the bark of the boss, and are receiving great help by the actions of certain union leaders no 
old pangs of hunger must be faint indeed for the themselves. We should be thankful for the AFL-CIO’s char- Col 
142.901 members of a solvent and solid union, holding con- acterization of Inflation as a “phony.” We should be further 
racts with 12,300 factories, and with net assets of more than — thankful for the daily revelations of unmatched power in the wi 
$60 million! hands of Mr. Hoffa. fre 
Our big unions need help,” said Henry Ford at Yale We have made some progress in showing what Monopoly bu 
University in February. “The first step is to relieve them of | Unionism is. Wage-push inflation has been highly revealing; mi 
burden of monopoly power so that once again they will it has put a public spotlight on one of Monopoly Unionism’s ga 
management on the basis of real power equality, and principal consequences. If we can make Monopoly Unionism 
mpetitive market forces can work to keep profits, prices, publicly visible for what it is: 4 monopoly agaist the public th 
wages in balance. To do this requires sound action imterest, then I honestly believe the general public will bring ou 
ting monopoly power of unions. Such action would also — pressure on Congress to do the obvious thing, as Bob Tyson m' 
orrect the abuses that unrestricted power has made mentioned, and give the unions the help urged by Henry Ford, de 
ssible in certain unions.’ by applying to Monopoly Unionism the restrictions of the 
The problem of Monopoly Unionism will have to be met anti-trust laws. D: 
nd solved by the people of our nation before we can con- Then and only then will we strike at the roots of the prob- ob 
lently take off on the next big cycle of economic growth lem—as the nation did in the case of business—the elimina- 
nd progress. What should we do about it? tion of the power that corrupts and destroys, the power of th 
One thing we can do, one thing we must do, is to bring monopoly. ve 
ne 
is 
lot 
The Packaged People : 
Bi 
OUR GREATEST DANGERS LIE WITHIN OURSELVES " 
Ca 
By CHARLES H. BROWER, President, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., New York Cit) to 
of 
Delivered to the Los Angeles Rotary Club, Los Angeles, California, May 29, 1959 
m 
7 ANY YEARS AGO Bruce Barton was visiting at ability to package things. We package food and drugs so th 
General Motors, where he was doing a bit of attractively that the package has almost as much to do ab 
business at that time. He decided to stop in and with the sale as the contents. We package cars and furniture OL 
ee Mr. Knudsen, who was then head of Chevrolet. Mr. Knud- and even life insurance policies. Finally—I am afraid—we 
en was a Scandinavian with a bic of an accent and very little are beginning to learn how to package people. They will Pc 
me to fool around with advertising men. Bruce, fishing, as shortly be coming bright and shining from our collegiate th 
n so often do, for something impressive to say, finally assembly lines. They will be shaped on one side by taxes and di 
sked on the other by benefits. All impurities, such as ambition, | 
Mr. Knudsen, what is your real opinion of this year’s discontent, curiosity, desire and pride, will be carefully re- a 
Chevrolet?” moved ... and replaced by security and welfare. Finally, our ‘T 
Well,” said Mr. Knudsen, “It’s almost the perfect low- packaged people will be given several coats of canned opinion ch 
ed car. Next year maybe we will make one small change by press and TV—and sent on their uniform way. If you read 
n it will be the perfect low-priced car the directions on their sides, you can hardly go wrong. And I th 
What will the change be, Mr. Knudsen?” Bruce asked inside an occasional package you may be lucky enough to or 
You understand this chassis,” asked Knudsen. “Well, on find a premium. th 
corner of this chassis, we are putting little hooks. And Yes, we are soon going to be packaging people, and we are a 
from these hooks we are hanging 2 small hammock. Catch going to homogenize society. I 
| the goddam parts that fall out! Lord Macaulay cast gloomy eyes at our future over a hun- er 
Ic is my purpose today to suggest a few hooks that we dred years ago. He was no admirer of Thomas Jefferson, or Ww 
ght put on our national chassis, so that we may cease of the democratic government that Jefferson had helped to ) de 
ng all the parts as we go along through time, toward evolve on this continent. And Lord Macaulay set the 20th sh 
what we all hi pe will be greatness century as the date of our final crack-up. sO 
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Among the great skills that we Americans boast is our “Either,” he said, “some Caeser or Napoleon will seize the m 
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CHARLES H. BROWER 


reigns of government with a strong hand, or your Republic 
will be fearfully plundered by barbarians in the 20th Century 
as the Roman Empire was in the Sth, with this difference . 
The Huns and Vandals who ravished Rome came from without 
... your Huns and Vandals will have been engendered within 
your Own institutions.” 

Now I do not, of course, agree with this particular lord or 
| would be digging a hole somewhere far from this wonderful 
city. But I think he was right in one thing. Our greatest 
dangers do not threaten us from across the sea. 

Our greatest dangers lie within ourselves. And, indeed, 
this has always been true of every nation. The barbarians do 
not attack the strong and rugged, but the fat, the lazy, the 
complacent and the evil. 

Some centuries ago, a nation was being weakened from 
within, as it struggled toward a new homeland after escaping 
from slavery in Egypt. So the Lord (not Lord Macaulay— 
but the genuine article) asked their leader to a summit 
meeting on Mt. Sinai and gave him a few rules to play the 
game by. Most of these ten rules have become law. 

It is true that the old admonition to “honor thy father and 
thy mother” has been outmoded by modern psychiatry and 
our current cult of child-worship—wherein the child's security 
must be protected and we never strike him except in self- 
defense. 

It is also true that the order to “remember the Sabbath 
Day to keep it holy” has been honored mainly by lack of 
observance since the coming of the automobile. 

I will even go as far as to guess that—since the day that 
the ladies took to wearing slacks and shorts—there has been 
very little reason for the warning against “coveting thy 
neighbor's wife.” 

But all the other laws have stood up well. The only trouble 
is that they have worked so well. Our national diseases are no 
longer so simple as murder, thievery, adultery and lying. Our 
civilization is complicated, so our troubles cannot be simple. 
But I think I can list a few of them and possible suggest 
their cures. 

Shall I begin with our loss of anything we believe in or 
care about? As Frederick Lewis Allen says: “The sickness of 
today resulted from the death of the old God, and the failure 
of science and materialism to give us a new one.” 

Our opponents are strong because they believe in com- 
munism. Do we believe in democracy? I doubt it. I don’t 
think we disbelieve in it either—we just never think much 
about it. Nor do we think much about our country, nor what 
our country has given us. 

Today there is a sign beside the parade ground at West 
Point which reads: “Visitors are reminded to stand and remove 
their hats when the flag passes by in review.” One time we 
didn’t have to be told that. 

My company recently made a survey on possible names for 
a new car. One of the suggested names was “Liberty.” But 
‘Liberty” came in just about last. It was thought to indicate 
cheapness and lack of quality by most people. 

New buildings are going up all over the land these days 
that do not even have flagpoles in the architects’ plans. And 
on older buildings the halyards hang limp and flapping. Yet 
the flag used to fly from tens of thousands of homes whenever 
a holiday provided a reasonable excuse. All right—say that 
| am flag waving—but in a day when courts have to rule wheth- 
er or not an American has to take an oath of loyalty, in a day 
when it has been ruled that certain children in our schools 
do not need to pledge allegiance to the flag—I think someone 
should wave it a bit. Patriotism may seem a bit corny to the 
sophisticated. But I will point out that it was almost the sole 
motivating force of those whose memories we honor and 
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cherish most in this land. I suggest humbly that we get ba 
to it before it is too late. 

Next on my list of national diseases | would put cynicism 
It marks the man who has decided that the life and death 
struggle of his country is just a spectator sport, by which hx 
may enhance his reputation as a locker-room wit. Oscar W ild« 
once said that cynicism marks the man who knows the price 
of everything and the value of nothing. And Robert Lewis 
Stevenson said, “I hate cynicism worse than | hate the Devil 
unless, perhaps, the two be the same thing.” Cynicism is 1 
new, but only recently have we discovered how to ge 
wholesale. And our native American wit makes this two-edg¢ 
sword doubly dangerous in our hands. Just as one little matc! 
can start a forest fire, one bitter wisecrack can start a nation 
wide gale of snickering laughter that may do more harm than 
several lost battles. 

Out of the lack of something to believe in comes cynicism, 
and out of cynicism comes the goof-off . . . the half-done job 

. the dollar paid that was never earned. Here, perhaps, is 
our greatest loss of all, the loss of the joy in a job well don 
of pride in a craft whose men were masters. 

The discovery that ever-increasing wages could be forced 
by organization rather than earned by increased productivity 
was not a good discovery for this country—and is the dir¢ 
cause of most of our inflationary woes: 

I am afraid that we, as a nation, are stuck on dead center a 
this moment—morally and spiritually—and thus socially and 
economically. But we have wonderful ways of hiding this 
fact under a bushel of statistics. For statistics, with a few small 
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and worrisome exceptions, prove that we are all doing just 
dandy 

But we are terribly wrong to count just those things that 
ire easy to count and to leave unweighed those far more 
important things that we have not discovered, and never 
will discover, how to measure. No man ever got into Heaven 
on statistics. There is no way of measuring the growth or 
the shrinkage of the human heart or soul. And we are wrong 
to think there is. We are evcn wrong in our obituary columns, 
where we constantly point out how long a man lived—as 
though life had the dimension of a piece of string—and 
never report how deeply the man lived in understanding, or 
how widely he lived in friendship. 

Our greatest lack we share with all the rest of the world— 
we have too few young, alert and devoted leaders. The 
leaders of the world today are old enough to call me “sonny.” 
Eisenhower is 69, Syngman Rhee is 84, Adenauer is 83, Mac- 
millan 65, Tito is 69, DeGaulle and Franco are 68. Mao Tse- 
tung is 66. Every major world leader today is old enough for 
social Security! Even Khrushchev made it last month. The 
people born in the 20th century have not yet taken over from 
the people born in the 19th Century. The whole world is 
being led by men who would have been retired by any sound 
American corporation as overaged. This is no indictment of 
the oldsters—but of all of us who have never tried hard 
enough to relieve them. 

It’s a pretty silly picture when you think of it. Of all ages 
this is the age for people who can dare and dream. Science 
is reaching beyond the sun with man-made planets. Diseases 
that have dealt death to mankind for centuries are being locked 
into their lairs forever. Our standard of living is at an all-time 
high. Yet we are timid, afraid, cynical and tired—and we run 
to the old men of the tribe to protect us in their wisdom. 

Unquestionably we are in a fight for survival. We must 
get our people into the battle. But first we must get some 
battle into our people. What you and I must do, patiently 
and day by day, is to speak up for America every time we 
get a chance, and to teach those over whom we are given 
supervision that work can be fun—that the truest reward that 
life offers is the thrill of achievement—and that the place 
where achievement amounts to most is right on the job, not 
on the golf course, or in the basement workshop. We might 
even remind them of that paragraph now seen on every piece 
of Canadian travel literature: 

‘A wise nation preserves its records gathers up 
its muniments . . . decorates the tombs of its illustrious 
dead . . . repairs its great public structures and fosters 
national pride and love of country by perpetual refer 
ence to the sacrifices and glories of the past.” 

We may not always succeed, but it is good, sometimes, 
simply to have tried. 

Once upon a time, there came down from the Thessalian 
plain southward to the city of Athens a man dissatisfied. 
He entered the Agora and came upon Socrates. 

Sir,” cried he, “I am a miserable fool!” 

Socrates nodded. 

‘This thing is possible,” he said 

For here,’ went on the discontented one, “I have been 
striving these thirty years to build in Thessaly a Parthenon. 
And, lo, | can manage only a mud hut!” 

lake heart, my friend,” cried Socrates, “for you are in 
better case than most. For there are few enough men to try 
to build a Parthenon and, of the few, the most part build 
themselves a mud hut and take it for a Parthenon.” 

And the Thessalian went back to Thessaly and built his 
(¢ mple 

Thank you ever so much 
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